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= pictured indigo), 

=~ assembled a box set full 

of tinearthed demgs and 
live tracks. “We're 

celebrating the music,” 

says Novoselic. “It's nice 
that people care.” 
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GEORGE 
HARRISON 





The Quiet Beatle 


BRIAN HIATT’S STORY “THE 
Private Life of George Har- 
rison” [RS 1139] was nothing 
short of moving; the transcen- 
dent journey from the Quarry- 
men to Beatlemania to the 
Sixties to India to his post- 
Beatles life, intertwined 
his romances and friendships 
along the way, was the perfect 
prelude to the Martin Scorse- 
se documentary. What an awe- 
some read. 

Angie Martoccio, Miami 





THANKS SO MUCH FOR THE 
lovely Harrison story. Though 
I am saddened I will not be 
able to grow old with George, I 
feel blessed to have been able to 
grow up with him. More often 
than not, it is the quiet ones 
who influence us the most. 
Jack Witt, Crestline, CA 


MY HEART INSTANTLY LEAPT 
tomy throat when I opened my 
mailbox and Harrison's intense 
yet serene gaze met mine. In 
1964, the nuns told us, “Girls, 
you will forget the stupid Beat- 
les by the time you're 30.” No, 
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sisters, you were wrong. Weare 
60 now. Their music informed. 
our lives, and we love them still. 

Coreen Steinbach, Pompey, NY 


GEORGE WASN'T THE QUIET 
one ~ he was the brilliant one! 
Robert M. Siegel, Las Vegas 


YOUR THOUGHTFUL ARTICLE 
on Harrison's life was deeply 
moving. However, it was dis- 
appointing to read the vague 
description of his death. While 
the attack on his home by a 
deranged man is noteworthy, 
the story oddly omits the cause 
of Harrison's death: years of 
heavy smoking. The Quiet 
Beatle said of his cancer, “I got 
it purely from smoking.” 
Jennifer Duke, Denver 


HIATT’S ARTICLE LEFT ME 
with the desire to learn more 
about the extraordinary Beatle. 
And your story on the sick and 
twisted church scandal that fol- 
lowed [“The Catholic Church's 
Secret Sex-Crime Files,” RS 
1139] should unravel archdio- 
ceses around the world. I had 
many conflicting emotions 
reading this issue - good job. 
Tyler Ranauro, Falmouth, MA 





Dirty Priests 
I READ WITH GREAT INTER- 
est and sadness Sabrina Rubin 
Erdely’s article on the Catho- 
lic Church's sex crimes. I have 
spent decades representing 
survivors of clergy sex abuse 
in the civil justice system and 
learned firsthand about the 
systemic cover-up employed 
by the church. I truly hope that 
justice is achieved in the Phil- 
adelphia case, and I commend. 
ROLLING STONE forreporting 
on this critical topic. 

Patricia A. Stamler 

Bloomfield Hills, MI 


I HAVE MET MORE THAN ONE 
of the priests in your article on 
the clergy abuse, and 1am quite 
sure that the most evil circle in 
hell awaits the guilty. But con- 
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demning the entire church is 

like condemning all of Islam for 

Al Qaeda, and further obscures 
the church's daily good works. 

Andrew DiStefano 

Charlestown, PA 


REMEMBER IN 1992 WHEN 
the world went berserk over 
Sinéad O'Connor tearing up 
the pope’s photo? This is ex- 
actly what she was trying to 
communicate. 

Jayne Freeman, Jersey City, NI 


THANK YOU FOR THE SUPERB 
le on the clergy abuse in 
delphia. Rubin Erdely’s 
ng was wonderful, pro- 
viding the details that brought 
home just how egregious and 
ugly this scandal is. If this ar- 
ticle doesn’t turn the tide for 
Catholics in denial, I do not 
know if anything can, 
Anne Rice, author 
“Interview With the Vampire” 
Palm Desert, CA 







Block the Vote 


I ENJOYED ARI BERMAN'S 
article on Republican attempts 
to “prevent millions of Demo- 
crats” from voting [“The GOP 
War on Voting,” RS 1139]. 
There is no doubt that erecting 
barriers that make registra- 
tion difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, for many voters is wrong. 
But we must also maintain a 
high level of scrutiny in order 
to prevent voter fraud. Past 
elections show that just a few 
votes here and there can make 
ahuge difference in public pol- 
icy for years to come. Most of 
the barriers to voting that you 
cite in your article seem like a 
small price to pay to protect 
our most cherished right as 
US. citizens. 

Tony Mathiason, Houston 


Southern Man 


I LOVED THE ARTICLE ON 
the funniest comedian out 
there: Aziz Ansari [“Comedy’s 
New Wave,” RS 1139]. I grew 
up in South Carolina too, so 
having a guy like him repre- 
senting our state, as opposed 
to Mark Sanford, makes me 
one proud Southerner. 
Elizabeth Armstrong 
Los Angeles 


4A YEARS, FREE 


The entire ROLLING STONE archive is now available online 


WE ARE PROUD TO AN- 
nounce that ROLLING 
Srone subscribers now 
have free and immediate ac- 
cess to our complete archives 
- every issue since our incep- 
tion in 1967. Subscribers can 
conveniently access the cur- 
rent issue online, as well as 
browse all past editions in 
their original format. To get 
this free benefit, simply go to 
rollingstone.com/allaccess. 
Please have a recent issue 


available so you can provide 
the account number listed on, 
your mailing label. If you're 
not acurrent subscriber, you 
can give it a try by signing up 
for a four-issue subscription 
for just 99 cents and get in- 
stant access to the archives. 
We hope you enjoy this all- 
access pass to our rich his- 
tory of reporting on music, 
politics and pop culture - 
and we thank you for being 
a part of our future. 
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‘Beyond Relief’: Sean Penn Speaks Out 


In RS 1137, we published “Be- 
yond Relief,” a report that ex- 
amined the failure of interna- 
tional efforts to rebuild Haiti 
following last year’s earth- 
quake. Sean Penn, a leader in 
the reconstruction effort, sent 
us a lengthy and passionate 
critique of the story. For his 
full letter - as well as our re- 
sponse to his criticisms - go 
to rollingstone.com/seanpenn. 


AITI’S MOST RECENT 
earthquake measured 
1 million on the mag- 


azine-sale scale. The August 
18th issue of ROLLING STONE 
had hit the stands, its cover 
boasting a photo of four beard- 
ed men, the death of Amy Wine- 
house and the Rupert Murdoch 
scandal - a story that by rights 
should have called upon all self 
respecting journalists at News 
Corp. to instantly resign in pro- 
test as their by reign over 
the destruction of journalistic 
ethics, quality and law. 

But it is not the four beards, 
the untimely death ofatalented 
young singer or the gangster- 
ism of Rupert Murdoct 
Ro.iine Stongis shal 
most fragile ground and risk- 
ing its own journalistic eth- 
ics. It is in its special report 
“Beyond Relief,” by contribut- 
ing editor Janet Reitman. The 
piece is an intended indict- 
ment of post-2010 earthquake 
relief, reconstruction and de- 
velopment efforts in Haiti, de- 
scribing them as a “disaster of 
good intentions.” 

I picked up a copy of the 
magazine off the rack during a 
layover at Miami Internation- 
al Airport. I had taken a red- 
eye flight from Los Angeles for 
my return to Port-au-Prince. 
At that point, our own pre- 
dominantly Haitian-staffed 
NGO, J/P Haitian Relief Or- 
ganization, was continuing 
to sweat and sacrifice, as the 
staff had apparently not yet 
received the ROLLING STONE 
verdict that their work side 
by side with so many interna- 
tional organizations and those 
of their fellow Haitians had 
“failed.” They were also to be 
a bit shaken that such a mes- 
sage had been sent by Rott- 
1nG Stons to donors at such a 

















critical turning point in Haiti’s 
potential future. 

For our own part, J/P HRO’s 
engineering crew had re- 
established entire neighbor- 
hoods, demolishing hundreds 
of irreparable buildings and 
removing more than 120,000 
cubic meters of rubble, much 
of it recycled and trucked into 
the slum of Cité Soleil to be 
used as fill beneath three new 
schools. Our medical teams 


“This distillation of snowballed half-truths perilou 


threatens to dissuade donorship.” 


As I sat in the terminal in 
Miami, pulling the foil from a 
packet of mints before retriev- 
ing the magazine from the ven- 
dor-stamped plastic bag, I did 
not know that none of our prog- 
ress — nor the extraordinary 
accomplishments of other top 
organizations, including the 
Haitian government, the U.S. 
government and the Clinton 
Foundation (maligned in Reit- 
man’s piece by an unnamed 





relief and redevelopment ef- 
fort. But what might have been 
an important and revelatory 
piece on bottlenecks and ac- 
countability shortfalls, accom- 
plishments, failure, crimes, 
misdemeanors, transparency, 
Haitian needs and the insight 
into paths forward inadver- 
tently becomes a damaging 
orgy of presupposed bias, 
along with unbalanced and 
consciously woven attribu- 


Penmatia campy 
for the displacddl 
jn Port-au-Prince 

in April 2010 











and clinics had treated more 
than 115,000 patients, and 
pushed by truck and helicop- 
ter more than 100 metric tons 
of cholera meds throughout 
the country, including moun- 
tainous regions so remote that 
inhabitants had never seen a 
white face before. Our school 
of 260 children was advanc- 
ing, and we had ultimately 
helped to relocate more than 
30,000 people from camps to 
homes in that same period. 
We have trained and employed 
250 Haitians on staff, as well 
as created many hundreds 
of additional jobs through 
cash-for-work and cash-for- 
production programs. All of 
this principally funded by pri- 
vate donors. 
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source) - would be accurately 
or productively acknowledged. 
I boarded my flight to Haiti, 
clipped on my safety belt and 
began tur 
ROLLING STONE. 

Having written for, and 
been written about in, RoLi- 
ING STONE, my experience in 
general is that the reporting 
in the magazine tends to be 
at least reasonably accurate 
and quite often stellar. It can 
claim, more consistently than 
most, to having broken major 
stories with a quality of writ- 
ing that would challenge any 
magazine of its kind. Reitman 
had the right idea in her in- 
stinct that the complexities 
of the situation in Haiti had 
bred great dysfunction in the 





g the pages of 


tions for effect, at the high cost 
of fact. 

To be sure, the challenges 
ahead are enormous. But no 
one can say that an extraor- 
dinary recovery is not visible. 
It is Haitians themselves who 
are setting their country right. 
That is the thing missed by 
Reitman - to the detriment 
of a population. This distilla- 
tion of snowballed half-truths 
perilously threatens to dis- 
suade donorship while bol- 
stering reluctance and ex- 
cusability on the parts of 
governments and NGOs alike 
to release already appropri- 
ated funds at this, Haiti's most 
hopeful hour for progress 
since the earth shook. 

Sean Penn, Los Angeles 
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RETURN OF THE BEACH BOYS ».23 Q&A: JEFF TWEEDY 


I 


THEY FEEL 
FINE Mills, 
Stipe and Bucky 
(from left) 


Exclusive: Why R.E.M. 
Are Calling It Quits 








HERE IS A GREAT 
deal of sadness, but 
it’s really celebratory,” 


R.E.M. bassist Mike Mills 
describing his conflicting emo- 
tions the day after he, guitarist 
Peter Buck and singer Michael 
Stipe announced they were dis- 
banding after, rs together. 
“There is sadness because I will 
never play on the same stage a 
Peter and Michael again.” Yet, 
Mills insists, “We're doing this 
for good reasons, and we end up 
looking back at all the fun, the 
and the incredible opportu- 
nities we had.” 

So why is America’s biggest 
alternative-rock band break- 
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ing up now? “It’s not because 
we have to or we can't stand 
each other or we suck,” Mills 
contends. “We're happy. But 
we're done. 

Mills, Buck and Stipe issued 
the news of their split without 
warning on September 21st, in 
————— 





“It’s not because we 
have to or we suck,” 
says Mike Mills. 
“But we're done.” 





astatement posted on R EN 
website. “A wise m 
‘The skill in attending a aren 
is knowing when it’s time to 
leave,” Stipe wrote. “We built 
something extraordinary to- 
gether. .. . Now we're going to 
walk away from it.” 








“It was very unexpected,” 
says Rob Cavallo, the chairman 
of Warner Bros. Records, the 
band’s label. He found out “the 
same morning that the pres: 
release went on their website. 
in a phone call from R.E.M. 

manager Bertis Downs. “I can't 
believe they're breaking up, but 
I understand,” Cavallo says. 

“They're too pure, too respect- 
ful of their own thing.” 

R.E.M. actually made 
their decision a few months 
ago, before they met in Ath- 
ens, Georgia, this summer to 
record three new songs for a 
two-CD greatest-hits package, 
R.E.M., Part Lies, Part Heart, 
Part Truth, Part Garbage 1982- 
2011, out November 15th. The 
band delayed the announce- 
ment because “a lot of people 
are affected by [Cont. on 20] 
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When 
Metallica 
Met Lou 
Reed 









‘OU HAVE TO FEEL 
6 Y it,” Lou Reed § 
with a hard look 2 


Metallica singer-guitarist 
James Hetfield. “You have 
to believe it.” 
Reed, Hetfield and the 
rest of Metallica - drum- 
mer Lars Ulrich, lead gui- 
tarist Kirk Hammett and 
bassist Robert Trujillo - 
are sitting in the band’s stu- 
dio in Marin County, north 
of San Francisco, talking 
about “The View,” one of 
the tracks on their unlikely 
new album, Lulu, due out 
November Ist. The 10 songs 
are Reed's - harrowing ex- 
aminations of sexual taboo 
and moral peril original- 
ly composed for a new Ber- 
lin production of works by 
the German expressionist 
playwright Frank Wede- 
kind. But Lau is a true col- 
laboration: Metallica wrote 
newriffs and arrangements 
and recorded almost every- 
thing, including vocals, live 
with Reed in this studio. 
in the third week 
f sessions, Reed is going 
over Hetfield’s background 
part in “The View,” a howl- 
ing response to the cold- 
blooded obsession in Reed's 
chantlike singing. Hetfield 
returns the New York rock- 
er’s steely gaze with his own 
thoughtful intensity. “I 
says, ‘You gotta mean it,” 
Hetfield reflects later, dur- 
ing a meal [Cont. on 22] 
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Facebook Speeds Streaming Revolution 


New deals with Spotify 
and others bring music’s 
digital future closer 





rf COULD BE DIGITAL MU- 
ic’s biggest leap forward 





| a iTunes: On Septem- 
ber 22nd, Facebook announced. 
an array of partnerships that 
will allow its 800 million users 
to stream unlimited music 
via services including Spotify, 
MOG, turntable.fm and Pan- 





stantly see what their friends 
are listening to, share playlis 
and comment on each other's 
It’s amazing how much 

an discover from 
‘ebook CEO 
‘aid at the 















As CD sales continue to cra- 
ter, labels are betting that Face- 
book integration will push con- 
sumers toward streaming in 
major numbers for the first 








time. “At the end of the day, it’s 
really great to be putting more 
music in front of 800 million 
users,” says Alex Luke, execu- 
tive vice president of A&R at 
EMI. “That's a huge positive.” 
Subscription services have 
been a tough sell in the U. 
Rhapsody, one of the earliest, 
hasattracted just 800,000 pay- 
ing customers sinceit launched 
in 2001. But the tide is turn- 
ing: Spotify, which has more 
than 10 million users - 1.5 mil- 
lion of whom pay a monthly 
fee - arrived here in July. And 
now users will be able to ac- 
cess the services with the 
book login they already have, 
removing one ke 
hurdle. “It’s just a good thing 
all around,” says Ken Parks, 
y's chief content officer. 
inly promises to make 
ming] penetrate even 
further into the vast marl 
But critics note that stream- 
ing servic et to prove 
themselve: rious money- 




































Zuckerberg 





“Putting music in 
front of 800 million 
users is huge,” says 
one iene exec. 








ie “digit percentag- 
es” of one major label’s over- 
all revenue, a 
company source. 








And artists see even less 
money: Royalties reported- 
ly pay fractions of a cent per 
stream, depending on a per- 
former's contract. “I'm a huge 
fan of Spotify,” says Gary Stiffel- 
man, attorney for Eminem and 
Katy Perry. “I just have a feel- 
ing that there’s a serious risk of 
the income dropping off a cliff.” 

Spotify CEO Daniel Ek ar- 
gues that Facebook’s social 
dynamic has the potential to 
make users more likely to pur- 
chase music they discover via 
streaming. “We are bringing 
people back to paying for music 
again,” he said recently. 

Even as debates over royalty 
rates and other issues continue 
in the background, pretty much 
everyone involved in the record 
business agrees: Streaming 
is key to their future. “We've 
gone from albums to down- 
loaded singles,” major- 
label low we're going 
to have to go to streams. It's a 
big milestone.” steve knopper 










































(Cont. from 19] this 
in a serious way, 
referring to R.E.M-s staff and 
crew. “We wanted everything 
set up the way it should be. 
“And we were excited to find 
three really good songs to put 
out as a farewell,” he adds. Two 
of the new tracks, “Hallelujah” 
and “A Month of Saturdays,” 
came from demos for R.E.M.’s 
last studio album, Collapse Into 
Now, released in March. The 
third song, a ies-flavored 
treat with sunshine-pop brass, 
iscalled, aptly, “We All Go Back 
to Where We Belong,” It comes 
out as a single October 18th. 
Mills can’t remember when 
he, Buck and Stipe began seri- 
ously talking about the end of 
the band. “But it was discussed 
on the 2008 tour,” he says, and 
during the sessions for Col- 
lapse Into Now. The group was 
coming to the end of its War- 
ner Bros. deal and chose not to 
tour behind that record. There 
are “indications” on the album, 
Mills notes, citing Stipe’s “lyr- 
ical content” in “All the Best.” 
“There are some straightfor- 
ward see-you-laters on that one. 
“It might have been talked 
about in more general terms 


decision 






























before that,” Mills suggests. 
“We'd say things like, ‘We have 
X number of records in the 
contract. By the time we fin- 
ish, we'll be X number of years 
old. Do we still want to be 
out there flogging it?’” Iron- 
ically, R.E.M.’s disappoint- 
ing 2004 album, Around the 
Sun, made Mills, Stipe and 
Buck determined to stick 
around long enough to redeem 
themselves. 

“We needed to prove, not 
only to our fans and critics but 
to ourselves, that we could still 
make great records,” Mills says, 
“and we made two” - Acceler- 
ate, released in 2008, and Col- 
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ATHENS CALLING 
Berry, Stipe, Mills 
and Buck (from 
left) in 1984 








lapse Into Now. “We thought, 
‘We've done it. Now let’s do 
something no other band has 
done: Shake hands and walk 
away as friends.” 

R.E.M. formed in Athens 
in 1980 with drummer Bill 
Berry and issued their debut 
single, “Radio Free Europe,” 
in July 1981. Through heavy 
touring, growing airplay and 
a stunning creative evolution 









~ from the jangling enigma of 


1983's Murmur to the com- 
plex and commercial dynam- 
ics of 1987's Document and 
1991's Out of Time - REM. 
became American rock’s big- 
gest grass-roots-success story. 





The day after R.E.M. broke up, 
Cavallo was on the phone with 
Green Day’s Billie Joe Arm- 
strong: “Billie said R.E.M. were 
the first underground band he 
saw that conquered the main- 
stream. He was 13 years old, 
and it changed his perception 
of what rock could be.” 

Berry quit in 1997, after suf- 
fering a brain aneurysm on 
tour two years earlier. The oth- 
ers continued while doing side 
projects, which they will now 
pursue full-time. Stipe isa film 
producer and active in visual 
arts. Buck has a long discogra- 
phyasasideman for cult heroes 
such as Robyn Hitchcock and 
the Decemberists. R.E.M.'s 15 
studio albums have sold more 
than 85 million copies world- 
wide, and the band was induct- 
ed into the Rock and Roll Hall 
of Fame in 2007. But Mills says 
R.E.M-'’s greatest accomplish- 
ment was that “we conducted 
ourselves with as much integri- 
tyas possible. We showed peo- 
ple you can conduct your oper- 
ation on your own terms and be 
successful. 

“In fact,” he adds, “you'll have 
a much better time and sleep 
better at night.” © 
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METALLICA 


[Cont. from 19] _ break. “Give 
meaclue. What doyou wantme 
to mean? And these lines don’t 
thyme. There's five syllables in 
this, two in there.” Hetfield then 
notes that he and Reed, who 
virtually invented avant-rockin 
the Sixties with the Velvet Un- 
derground, have a lot in com- 
mon, “in that we are aliens on 
this planet. Nobody islistening. 
Idon’tfitin. It’s unbelievable to 
hear his voice reciting these 
lyrics. You're captured, man.” 





METAL MACHINE 
Hetfield and Reed in 
Metallica’s studio in 
Marin County 


Metallica's instrumental 
‘k for “The View,” cut that 
day in the same room where 
they made 2003's St. Anger, 
is an irregular stomp with a 
thrash-speed finish. Hetfield 
overdubs some new roars, then 
Hammett puts down a white- 
noise-blues break, not quite a 
solo but perfectly furious. The 
result - like the blinding pro- 
pulsion of “Mistress Dread” 
and the violent swerves in 
crunch and rhythm in “Pump- 
ing Blood” - is a new kind of 
doom in metal, a brutal real- 
ism propelled by arena brawn. 
Reed listens to a playback with 
no expression on his face until 
the last power chord. “T feel re- 
freshed by this,” he says with a 
grin. “It was awfully good.” 

“They're as powerful as you 
can get,” Reed says of Metallica 
out in the studio lounge. “The 
drums are no joke, and Het- 
field is like that.” Reed pounds 
a hand on his heart. “Then 
you have lyrics that are high- 
octane. It’s so easy, because 
we're not trying to change 
anyone.” 

“Tt wasn’t ‘This is my shit, 
do as youre told,” Ulrich con- 
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firms. “Lou understood we 
were going to give him some- 
thing nobody else would.” Co- 
produced by Reed, Metalli- 
ca, engineer Greg Fidelman 
and Reed's longtime collabo- 
rator Hal Willner, Lalu “is al- 
most like two languages,” Ul- 
rich says. “We have m-e-t-a-lin 
our name. But we can go fue 
ing anywhere and doanything.” 

Despite the age difference - 
Reed is 69; Metallica are all in 
their late forties - and Reed's 
reputation as a hard case, there 
is a comfort and mutual ad- 











“Lou knew we'd give 
him something 
nobody else would,” 
says Lars Ulrich. 





miration in the room between 
takes. At one point, Hetfield 
draws a creepy female figure 
onasketch pad and handsit to 
Reed. “Thisis for you,” Hetfield 
says with a growling chuckle. 
“This is ‘Mistress Dread.” Reed 
laughs gratefully. When Het- 
field strums an acoustic guitar, 
humminga melody, Reed looks 
up sharply. “Is that a song?” he 
asks. “I'd keep that.” 

“Lou and us - we're kindred 
souls,” Hammett says. “We 
both have a clear vision of what 
you should sound like and say. 
Also, he has an edge that total- 
ly fits. He speaks our language, 
slightly sarcastic and blunt, like 
another pea in the pod.” 

Reed and Metallica first 
played together in 2009, when 
the band backed him at the 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame’s 
anniversary shows at Madi- 
son Square Garden. Reed im- 
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mediately suggested they re- 
cord together. The initial plan 
was newversions of some of his 
older songs. But just before the 
first sessions this spring, Reed 
proposed a crack at his Lulu 
score. Ulrich recalls listening 
with Hetfield to Reed's original 
“otherworldly” tapes, featuring 
spare guitar and long drones on 
cello and an electronic instru- 
ment, the Continuum, played 
by Reed and Sarth Calhoun, a. 
member of Reed’s band. (Cal- 
houn also appears on Lulu.) 
“He was defensive, ready to 
roll his eyes,” Ulrich 
says of Hetfield’s initial 
response, “Then you 
could see this weight 
lifted off his shoul- 
ders. He felt a connec- 
tion. He had not 
pected that.” One Reed 
line sung by Hetfield in 
“Cheat on Me” - “Why 

















- could have come 
from 1991's Metallica. 

Hammett, whose fa- 
ther died in April, re- 
members when Reed 


recorded his vocal for 
Lulu’s closing elegy, 
“Junior Dad.” “I wa 
on the verge of tears,” the gui- 
tarist says. “I couldn't stay in 
the room. Ten seconds later, 
James comes into the kitchen, 
sobbing. Lou took down the 
guitar players in Metallica in 
one fell swoop. After that, any- 
thing Lou wanted, he had me. 
Td play it.” 

“Wherever I go, they’re still 
with me,” Reed says with grav- 
elly delight. “This whole thing 
has been the way it should 
be, in my mind.” It’s not over. 
Reed and Metallica are talk- 
ing about promoting Ludu with 
some live shows. And Lulu has 
already had an effect on the 
writing for Metall 
album. Instead of starting with 
riffs, “James is talking about 
bringing lyrics in first,” Ul- 
rich says. “What happens if the 
music is inspired by that?” 

On the phone, a few days 
after Lulu is mastered, Ul- 
rich describes listening to the 
album on a late-night car ride. 
“I was overwhelmed,” he con- 
fesses. “I also felt, ‘This is re- 
ally unique.” How unique? He 
laughs. “This makes . . . And 
Justice for All sound like the 
first Ramones album.” irs) 






































IN THE NEWS 


Guns n’ Roses, Joan Jett 
lead Hall of Fame ballot 
Nominations for the Rock 
and Roll Hall of Fame’s class 
of 2012 are in - with Guns n’ 
Roses, the Cure, Heart, Joan 
Jett and the 
Blackhearts, 
Eric B. and 
Rakim, the 
Spinners, the 
Small Faces/ 
Faces, Freddy 
King and Rufus with Chaka 
Khan all hitting the ballot 
for the first time, Previous 
nominees Beastie Boys, 
Donovan and Red Hot Chili 
Peppers also made the cut. 
The top vote-getters will be 
inducted on April 14th, 2012, 
in Cleveland, home to the 
Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 
and Museum. 


‘Axi Rose 


Neil Young promises 
memoir for 2012 
Following recent bestsell- 
ers from Keith Richards and 
Patti Smith, Young is publish- 
ing a memoir tentatively titled 
Waging Heavy Peace next 
fall. “Writing books fits me 
like a glove,” Young said ina 
statement. “I started and just 
kept going, That's the way my 
Daddy used to 
do it on his old 
Underwood up 
in the attic.” 
Young is writ- 
ing the book, 
which will be 
published by Penguin imprint 
Blue Rider Press, without a 
co-author. “We've seen some 
material - it’s enormously 
impressive,” says Blue Rider 
president David Rosenthal, 
“He intends to cover a lot of 
stuff about music, life, love 
and family.” 


Seger makes iTunes 
deal, plans fall tour 

One of the last digital hold- 
outs is finally hitting iTunes. 
Bob Seger’s classic live LPs 
Live Bullet from 1976 and Nine 
Tonight from 1981 have been 
remastered and are available 
at the Apple Store with bonus 
tracks, “There's been a stand- 
off between Capitol Records 
and my man- 
ager.” Seger 
said earlier this 
year. “I think 
we're headed 
toa point 
where every- 
thing will be available.” In 
other news, Seger announced 
13 fall tour dates, which could 
be his last. “I can't do this 
much longer,” he says. “I have 
to turn it over to the Kid Rocks 
and Eminems soon.” 
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Beach Boys Plan Anniversary Blowout 


Lost album ‘Smile’ to be 
released in November; 
reunion tour likely 

By Patrick Doyle 


N CAPITOL RECORDS’ 
I giant Studio A in Los An- 
geles this summer, the 
rviving Beach Boys - Brian 
Wilson, Mike Love, Al Jardine 
and Bruce Johnston - gath- 
ered arounda microphone and, 
for the first time in two dec- 
ades, harmonized on a track. 
The song was, appropriate- 
ly enough, a rerecording of 
their stomping 1968 hit “Do 
It Again. en the veteran 
sound engineers were moved,” 
ardine. “Not all of us are 
left, but there are still enough 
of us for that vibration 
to come through. 
“The song title 
pretty firm implications, 
doesn't it? ys Love. 
“Brian asked me, ‘How 
does a 70-year-old sound 
that good’ 
After resolving dec- 
ades of bitter legal bat- 
tles, the band is reunit- 
ing to celebrate its 50th 
anniversary in a major 
way, with archival releas- 
es on the way, including 
the upcoming Smile Ses- 
sions (out November Is\ 
And the “Do It Agai 
session was filmed as a promo- 
tional video for a likely world 
tour next year. “We'll do maybe 
50 amphitheaters here and 50 
or 60 overseas,” says Jardine. 
“It'll be whenever the buyers 
think is the best time for us. 
We're wide open for that.” 
Ironically, it was the record- 
ing of Smile that drove a wedge 
between the band members. In 
1964, Wilson, the group's pri- 
mary songwriter and producer, 
suffered a nervous breakdown 
on tour. He returned home, fell 
in with the L.A. rock counter- 
culture, began smokingpotand 
taking LSD, and focused solely 
on writing and producing rec- 
ords, notably the Beach Boys’ 
1966 masterpiece, Pet Sounds. 
Smile, the intended follow- 
up, was even more ambitious. 
Wilson composed the album 
with lyricist Van Dyke Parks, 
constructing musical frag- 
ments with roots in Gershwin 
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and American folk, and direct- 
ing marathon sessions with the 
best players in Los Angeles. 

Wilson composed key songs, 
including “Heroes and Villains,” 
inhis den, with his grand piano 
in a sandbox to remind him of 
the beach. “It was music that 
was totally experimental and 
drug-related,” 
were out of our minds over how 
creative drugs made us feel.” 

Wilson's confidence start- 
ed to crack in November 1966, 
when he played the other Beach 
Boys some tracks after they re- 
turned home from a long tour. 
“Mike said, ‘What is all this 
junk?” says Wilson, “all these 
little snippets?"” (Love remem- 
bers it differently: “That’s not 
true. His work there is fantas- 
tic. But some of the lyrics didn’t 
connect with me.”) 

The planned release date 
passed. “They didn’t think it 
was commercial enough,” Wil- 














son says. He became a recluse, 
battling mental illness for the 

. nd the rest of 
the band became a touring nos: 
talgia act. Countless law: 
began, including Lov 
Wilson for songwriting credits 
and Jardine over the use of the 
Beach Boys name. 

Wilson finally finished Smile 
in 2003, rerecording songs with 
his touring band and releasing 
it as an acclaimed solo LP. And 
now, the original Beach Boys 
sessions will be released as a 
five-disc set. Under Wilson's 
supervision, engineers Mark 
Linett and Alan Boyd scoured 
dozens of hours of tape, pulling 
the best vocal and instrumen- 
tal takes. The result is an edit- 
ed, sequenced LP that recon- 

































One possibility: 
new songs. “There 
have been a lot of 
conversations about 
that,” says Love. 





structs what the original Smile 
might have sounded like. 

The box also includes en- 
tire dises from the “Good Vi- 
brations” and “Heroes and Vil- 
lains” sessions, with Wilson 
tirelessly trying new rhythms 
and vocal patterns. You also 
hear the druggy digressions: 
During vocal sessions for “Our 
Prayer,” Wilson can be heard 
asking, “You guys feel any acid 


fan Wilson (top), 
with (from left) 
Love, Jardine, Carl 
Wilson, Johnston 
and Dennis Wilson. 
Bottom: Love and 
Brian in 2006. 





yet?” The bizarre moments in- 
clude “Underwater Chant,” a 
hypnotictrack where the group 
name-checks sea creatures 
over heavy echo. 

“I think five CDs is a bit 
much,” says Love. “But for the 
serious music collector, i 
great record to have 

Love is more excited to di: 
cuss the band’s future; he says 
that he’s talking to Wilson 
about writing songs together 
again. And Beach Boys s 
vet Eddie Bayers 
lyplayed drum 
tracks slated for a Beach Boys 
reunion record. “Brian’s new 
creations are just unbelievable,” 
says Bayers. 

Not all the wounds have 
healed, though - in arecent in- 
terview, Wilson sounded am- 
bivalent abouta reunion. Asked 
if he’s looking forward to the 
anniversary, he responds, “Not 
particularly,” adding, “I don’t 
really like working with the 
guys, but it all depends on how 
we feel and how much money's 
involved. Money’s not the only 
reason I made records, but it 
does hold a place in our live: 

Love insists, “Everybody 
sounds great. Brian will sit 
down at the piano and come 
up with some chords to sing, 
and it's always impressive. He 
hasn't lost the ability to do 
what he does best: chord pro- 
gressions, vocal arrangements 
and great harmonies. It could 
be very exciting to do that all 
over again.” 

































ys he recent- 
s on new Wilson 
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Dirty jokes and veggie 
smoothies: Backstage 
with the pop-punk kings 


8 


IVE HOURS BEFORE 
F Blink-182 take the stage 

in Saratoga Springs, New 
York, drummer Travis Barkeris 
stuffing his face with broccoli 
and fake meat in his dressing 
room. He’s already been to the 
gym, and he still has his 200 





Blink-182 
September 16th, Saratoga 
Performing Arts Center 





daily sit-ups to do. “When I was 
lying in my hospital bed after 
my plane crash, I promised my- 
self that if I could ever walk 
again, I'd swim every day, ex- 
ercise and eat well,” he 
used to drink and [hada pain- 
killer addiction, but all that 
stopped after my accident. I 
looked death right in the eye.” 
When the pop-punk crew 
split up in 2005 
- guitarist Tom 
DeLonge le 
the U2-inspired An- 
gels and Airwavi 
it wasn't e 





























tly on 
good terms. But ev- 
erything changed 
aftera private jet car- 
rying Barker crashed 





in September 2008, 
killing four passen- 
gers and leaving the 
drummer with hor- 
rifie third-degree 
burns. “The doctors were talk- 
ing about whether or not they 
had to amputate my foot,” 
Barker, “and I got a letter from 
Tom asking how I was doing. It 
was heavy.” 

Thetrio hit the road in 2009, 
but the new Neighborhoods, 
Blink’s first LP since 2003, 
took two tough years. DeLonge 
refused to work in the same 
studio as the other guys, and 
admits his tastes have changed. 
“Angels and Airwaves is acom- 
plete reflection of who I am,” he 
says, sippinga veggie smoothie. 
“The philosophy, the spiritual- 
ism, the esotericism. The idea 
of hope and space and big con- 
cepts. That’s all me.” 

















lat 
down fo 


Barker hasn't flown since the 
accident, so he travels by him- 
self on his bus - and takes a 
boat when Blink tour Europe. 
“I'm trying to get hypnotized, 
and I've been talking to a doc- 
tor that retrains your brain,” he 
says. “I want to go to Austra- 
lia, but that would take 32 or 
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33 days on a boat. I don't know 
if I can do that. I » fucked.” 

But when they hit the stage, 
all three bandmates, now in 
their late thirties, are trans- 
formed into the bratty, foul- 
mouthed punks they were in the 
Nineties. They blast through 
classic jams like “What's My 
Age Again?” and “All the Sma 
Things” — and their current hit 
single “Up All Night” - with 
boundless energy, and even De- 
Longe lets his inner 13-year-old 
out. “Man, it’s so cold up here, it 
feels like Jack Frost just jerked 



















off in my face!” he shouts. A 
few minutes later, he randomly 
blurts, “Poopy!” as Barker and 
bassist Mark Hoppus crack up. 
Backstage, the trio confess 
they had been worried about 
whether or not they could still 
pull off old tunes like “Dick 
Lips.”“Here we are, grown men 
with families, singing about 
things that happened in high 
school,” says Hoppus. “But I 
still think they're relevant.” 
“It’s not just nostalgic,” De- 
Longeadds.“It’slike an archive 
ofrockhistory.” any Greene 
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W DAYS BEFORE HIS 
s5th birthday, Tony Ben- 
nett stands next to Lady 


Gaga in a midtown New York 
studio, working up a duet on 












Rodgers and Hart's “The Lady 
Is a Tramp.” But Gaga, roc 
ing electric-blue hair and an 





Ella Fitzger 
hake her nervy need ashot,” 
he -and anassistant rush- 
esin with a whiskey. “Didall the 
girlsused to haveto getdrunk to 
hang out with you?” Gaga asks. 
“You're such a dreamboat! 
Bennett blushes, but during 
countless flirty takes his en- 
ergy never flags. “I could do 


ss, can't 




















Tony Bennett Croons 


With Gaga, Winehouse 





this all the day, if you wanna 
knowthe truth,’ he says. Six de- 
cades into his career, Bennett 
has just released Duets IT (a fol- 
low-up to 2006's smash Duets), 
featuring everyone from Gaga, 
John Mayer and Norah Jones 
to Mariah Carey, Willie Nelson 
and Aretha Franklin. 
Bennett traveled to studio 
from Nashville to London, re- 
cording all the duets in per- 
son. “It made them [the art- 
ists] feel that they weren't being 
itt you know?” Bennett say 
modestly. The resulting tracks, 
heavy on the American song- 
book, are wonderfully loose 
and spontaneous: On “One for 
My Baby (And One More for 
the Road),” Bennett jive-talks 
with Mayer over clanging beer 



























Steely Dan Reel in the 
Years at Rarities Show 


Beacon Theatre, New 
York, September 17th 


For hardcore Steely Dan fans 

- the kind who still argue over 
exactly what medical school Dr. 
Wu attended - there is no grail 
holier than “The Second Ar- 
rangement,” a song that would 
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have been one of the best on 
Gaucho, if a hapless assistant 
engineer hadn't accidentally 
erased it. But three decades 
after the song's electromagnetic 
destruction, Steely Dan finally 
brought it back to life onstage. 
“We tried to reconstruct it,” 
Donald Fagen said during the 
band’s aptly billed rarities show, 
halfway through a weeklong 





winéHolise and 
Bennett at 
Abbey Roatdin 
March. TheiF 
duet was her 


(inal recording. 


glasses; during a breezy “On 
the Sunny Side of the Street,” 
he eggs on Nelson as the coun- 
try great breaks into a guitar 
solo. “Tony is singing better 
than ever,” says Nelson. “He's 
a big influence - I patterned a 
lot of my phrasing after him.” 
Bennett especially cherish- 
es the session with Amy Wine- 
house, on “Body and Soul,” re- 
corded at Abbey Road four 
months before she died. Wine- 
house, Bennett recalls, was a 
little reserved until he com- 
pared her to jazz great Dinah 
Washington. “It just changed 
everything,” he says. “I wanted 















to talk to her and tell her that if 





she doesn't stop, she’s going to 
die. Unfortunately, I never had 
achance.” 





PATRICK DOYLE 


run of hometown gigs, “and 
we didn't have the heart to 

do it. But here it is now!” As 
re-created by their unflappably 
precise current backing band, 
“The Second Arrangement’ 
had the sleek melancholy of 









All-star disc celebrates 


Woody Guthrie 
Anall-star crew - includ- 








ing 





d and Tom Morello - has 
recorded new tunes based on 
the folk great’s words for Note 
of Hope, a tribute disc orga- 
nized by his daughter, Norah, 
The artists used Guthrie's un- 
published writings from 1942 
to 1954 as astarting point. “It 
was like reading his autobiog- 
raphy for an audience,” says 
Browne, who contributes “You 
Know the Night,” based ona 
long diary entry Guthrie wrote 
about meeting his second 
wife, Marjorie. “It’s such 

a trip to usher his lyrics 

into the final stages of 

asong.” 


Rolling Stones 

to reissue 

‘Some Girls’ 
Like last year’s Exile on 
Main Street reissue, the 
Stones’ 1978 classic is getting 
the deluxe-reissue treatment, 
with an expanded, remastered 
version out November 21st 
including some 10 unheard 
songs from the Some Girls 
sessions, which the band 
finally finished in the studio 
earlier this year. 


Mayer delays album 
due to vocal troubles 
John has been forced 
to delay his fifth album, Born 
and Raised, to next year while 
he recovers 
from granulo- 
ma, a condition 
affecting his 
vocal cords. “I 
will be singing 
and touring 
again as soon as | get the 
all-clear,” Mayer wrote online. 
“Until then, I'll be writing and 
composing more music and 
kicking an empty soup can 
around the West Village.” 














Fagen and Walter Becker at 
their paradoxical best. 

The duo spent much of the 
night playing raiders of the lost 
Dan: They unearthed another 
outtake, the Lebowski-presaging 
“You Got the Bear”; had a rare 
near-train-wreck on an alternate 
version of “Jack of Speed”; toyed 
with their early “hippie anthem” 
“american Lovers,” recorded 
by forgotten singer-songwriter 
Thomas Jefferson Kaye; and 
closed with the manic “This 
All-Too Mobile Home’ - a relic 
of their Seventies shows. Before 
that, the crowd shouted requests 
that Fagen gleefully ignored: 
“We're gonna do what we want.” 
Never stop, guys. BRIAN HIATT 
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Peter Gabriel Reinvents His 
Hits With a Supersize Band 





ETER GABRIEL SET A STRICT RULE 
P for his 2010 world tour: no guitars 
or drums. Instead, he was backed 
by a 46-piece orchestra as he reimag- 
ined his back catalog - and tackled cov- 
ers of tunes by everyone from Radiohead 
and David Bowie to Arcade Fire and Bon 
Iver. “It wi but also exciting,” Ga- 
briel says between sips of tea at a 
downtown Manhattan hotel. “I 
had 10 times the amount of play- 
ers I usually have, but I felt very 
exposed - everything I did was 
under a microscope. But I really 
got to like that 
Inspired, Gabriel brought the 
orchestra to a studio in London 
and recorded versions of 13 of his 
best-loved tunes, including “In 
Your Eyes” and “Red Rain.” The 
resulting album, New Blood, is out 
October 1th. “I really felt like we 
got something special,” he s 
“Not just orchestral versions of 
old songs. It felt like we were dis- 
covering new stuff.” Gabriel 
At first Gabriel was reluctant recor 
to include his 1977 smash “Sols- 
“but pressure from fans 
convinced him to add it as abonus track. “I 
sent my engineer to go sit on top of tht 
tual Solsbury Hill [in Somerset, England],” 
says Gabriel. “I told him to record whatey- 
er happened. We used that before the song 
on the album. 
Gabriel has made only three 
bums since 1982, and he dos 
idea that he 



































proper al- 
n't dispute the 
hurt his career by working so 
'm sure that’s correct commer- 
s. “But I have areally interest- 
ing I t seems to be a much more 
sensible goal at age 61. IfI can still pay my 
bills - which does become an issue some- 






















Calvin Harris, is 


uplifting club-pop jam. 
Wrote Rihanna on Twitter, 


She just scored another 
radio hit from last year’s 
Loud with “Cheers 
(Drink to That),” but 
is already 
almost done with 
her next LP. The 
still-untitled set 
will hit stores 
November 2ist. 
The lead single, 
“We Found Love,” 
in collaboration 
with Scottish DJ 


“1'm excited!” 
















Down on 


hopes the al 





= Soundgarden 
approaching the fin- 
ish line on their first 
album since 1996's 


“Musically, | think 
the personality of 
the record is very 
warm and adventur- 
ous,” says frontman 
Chris Cornell, who 


times - then I'm ahappy guy. ‘No'is a good 
word to learn early.” 

Despite persistent rumors that Gabri- 
el might join Genesis on a reunion tour, he 
says it’s unlikely - although all five mem- 
bers did meet to discuss a potential tour 
built around their 1974 rock opera, The 
Lamb Lies Down on Broadway. “It was 
growing into this bigger thing, and I had 
other ideas that I wanted to do,” he por 
could feel the suction of the black hole, and 
I didn't want to lose the light-footedness I 


















DIGGING IN 
THE DIRT 


iJ 
New Blood 





enjoy now. Phil [Collins] is having a lot of 
physical problems, and it’s restricted his 
drum-playing. I won't say never ever, but I 
think it would be in the outside department 
of the betting shop.” 

Instead, Gabriel is already looking for- 
ward to his next solo move. “Having just 
done something that’s been so serious, 
adult and difficult, it would be quite fun 
to do the opposite with my next project,” 
he says. “I'm thinking something lighter, 
rhythmic and more electronic. The thought 
is to largely start from scratch. I’m really 
looking forward to i ANDY GREENE 
































amassive, _be out by next spring. 
“it doesn't feel like a 
throwback to any previous 
period. It feels like the 

are genuine next step, and 

not nostalgic in any way. It 
feels forward.” The grunge 
pioneers went through an 
acrimonious split in the 
late Nineties, but they're 
getting along these days. 
“Everybody is focused,” 
Cornell adds. “Nobody has 
lost half their brain cells. 
Everybody is functioning 
as well as they ever did.” 


the Upside. 


bum will 
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doesn'tmakeyou forget the impact ofan addiction, orthe memory of 

the anguish you can experience. A lot of “Sunloathe” is mocking the 

internally manufactured abyss of addiction. It’s a common thread 

in a lot of my songs — being angry at my own self-pity, or self- 

pity in general, in the face of the real suffering in the world. 
How is your health these days? 

I'm feelingjust great, thanks, I haven't had any relaps- 
es, and I'm more and more comfortable in my skin. As 
far as my creative life, I have infinitely more stami- 
naand ability to focus on the joy of making songs up. 
You were recently challenged to cover the Black 
Eyed Peas’ “I Gotta Feeling” and “My Humps” 
during a solo performance. Are you a big fan? 
I do think they’re evil geniu 
[laughs]. It was one of the harder 
things I’ve ever done. It’s troubling 

to me that people think I would 
find it humorous to get up on- 
stage and take the piss out of the 
Black Eyed Peas. I didn’t have 
that intention at all. I honest- 
ly tried really hard to take it 
seriously. 
Wilco took most of 2010 
off - what did you do? 
Ididafew acousti shows, 
but it was mostly; 
a lot of time to be home and 
take my kids to school and 
have a bit of a normal rou- 
tine. It was [1 
Spencer's first 
school, so it was a good time 
to have a dad around. 
Around the 9/11 anniver- 
sary, | was reminded of 
“Jesus, Etc.,” on which 
you sang, “Tall build- 
ings shake...skyscrap- 
ers are scraping togeth- 
er.” What do you think 


Wilco’s leader on 
new LP, o' 
the Black Eyed 


You use the word “opioid” in “Born Alone,” and in “Sun- 
loathe,” you sing, “I kill my memory with a cheap disease.” 
e wee Are those lines about your past problems with painkillers? 
It's been seven years since I was in the hospital, but getting well 

























































HEN WILCO HIT THEIR 
Chicago loft to record 
the first album on their 
newly formed label, 
dBpm Records, there wasn't exactly 
ortage of songs. “I had more ma- 
al written for this record than I've 
[1996's double-disc set] Being 
s frontman Jeff Tweedy. So it’s 








ne 
co's eighth album - ranges through all of 

the multifaceted group's modes: sunny pop 
blasts (“Born Alone”), regret-fueled bal- 
lads (“Sunloathe”), garage-rock rave-ups 
(“Standing O”) and far-out experiments 
(“Art of Almost”). “It sounds like Wilco,” 
says Tweedy, 44, who checks in from 
Indianapolis, the first stop on the band’s 
USS. tour, “but with something that feels 
new and fresh.” 






























“Art of Almost” is one of my 
favorite Wilco songs ever. Have you 
been hearing that a lot? 

Oh, people have said this is the best 
Wilco album. I don’t know if the’ 
right or wrong, but there’s a certain 
faction of Wilco fans that I think has 
felt maligned by the directness of th 
last couple of records. “Art of Almos 
scratches that itch for them. 

On “Born Alone,” you sing, “Please 
come closer to the feather 
smooth lens fly.” Did your 
bandmates look at you 

like you were crazy when 























they heard those lines? about people associ- 
[Laughs] No, they're ating that song with 
hip. They're into ex- that day? 


Well, there were a lot 
of eerie echoes of 9/11 
that I heard on Yankee 
Hotel Foxtrot, maybe 
because some of the 
focus on that record 
was being introspective about 

America. understood how peo- 
ple could hear thatin it. The thing 
that’s much weirder for me 
ingit referred to asarecord written 
about 9/11, which blows my mind — 

the album was ready to go by then. 

I don’t know what else to say about 
it other than I’m obviously 
honored if anybody found any 
of consolation in that record, at that 
time or now. 





pression. I'll ask oc 
sionally if I'm push- 
ing things too f: 
- “Does this make 
you cringe?” - but 
they've been pretty 
trusting in me to han- 
dle the lyrics. They also 
know that I’m the guy that’s 
gonna take the heat. 

That song ends with a cool 
trick: a chord that seems to 
endlessly descend. That’s called 
a Shepard tone, right? 

If 'mnot mistaken, “I Am the Wal- 
rus” has a Shepard tone in it.... It's 
just one of those magic things that 
music can do, like an aural illusion. 








see- 
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Leslie Feist’s California Dream 


Singer turns heartache to 
gold with her buddies in 
a barn in Big Sur 

By Jenny Eliscu 


RAPPED IN A HOTEL 
W bathrobe and sip- 
ping red wine, Les- 


lie Feist brandishes a tiger fin- 
ger puppet and makes it say, 
“Hi, Lam Fréulein Forever Jet- 
Lagged!” The Canadian singer- 
songwriter, 35, isin Germany to 
promote her new album, Met- 
als, due out October 4th. In the 
past two weeks, she's been to 
Toronto, New York, Los Ange- 
les, Paris and London, and she’s 
noteven on touryet. “He doesn't 
have a name,” she says of the 
little knitted tiger, which she's 
had at the bottom of her purse, 
along with a harmonica she 
got from her grandfather, for 
five years. “My manager say 
“You've lost two passports and 
you still have that stupid fin- 
ger puppet?!’ But you can make 
friends anywhere with a har- 
monica and a puppet.” 

After finishing a seven-year 
run of almost nonstop record- 
ing and touring in 2008, Feist 
needed a break. Her third 
album, The Reminder, had 
sold 1.8 million copies world- 
wide, she'd performed on both 
Saturday Night Live and Ses- 
ame Street, and she'd scored 
her first hit single with “1234,” 
thanks in part to its inclusion 
in a popular iPod commercial. 
“The Reminder was an insane 
thing that happened as a re- 
sponse to parts of the picture 
that weren't necessarily mine,” 
says the singer. “Sometimes I 
felt like a tiny little person wav- 
ing what became an increasing- 
ly bigger flag, but it was at least 
a flag that had something on it 
that was close to me. Ihadarec- 
ord that I loved, and I was able 
to stand next to it.” 

She gave herself more than 
a year with no writing or per- 
forming, hanging out at home 
in Toronto, where she planted 
tomato and herb gardens. But 
adjusting to post-Reminderlife 
wasnt easy - and some relation- 
ships didn’t survive the tran- 











sition. “I landed hard after all 
those years on the road,” Feist 
says. “There were a lot of things 
going on, a veritable commo- 
tion of loss. Family, friends and 
lovers all included on that list.” 

She traveled to Mexico and 
Egypt, where she rode a “tiny 
little sailboat” down the Nile, 
and took “a girl road trip” to 
California’s Joshua Tree Na- 
tional Park, camping with 
friends until their tent got de- 
stroyed by a windstorm. They 
headed to Vegas and eventual- 
ly Big Sur, where Feist bought 
a bunch of Fifties-style post- 
cards. “Like, Steinbeck-ian 
drooping oranges and streets 
paved in gold,” she says. 

As she felt expectations and 
pressure recede, Feist started 
to get restless. “I thought, ‘I 
want to writean album in away 
Ive never done it before,” she 
says. She rehabbed a derelict 
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shed behind her house, paint- 
ing the plywood floors and walls 
white, and moved in a beat-up 
piano, an old amp and a new 
guitar. “I'd been playing most- 
ly my Guild Starfire - Guildy,” 
she says. “You get in a relation- 
ship with different guitars, and 
Guildy wasn't the one for this 
album. The new one is a Les 
Paul Junior. Guildy’s definite- 
lya girl. Junior might be a guy 
- I'm not sure. We don't know 
each other that well yet.” 

Early this year, she invit- 
ed two longtime friends and 
collaborators, multi-instru- 
mentalists Mocky and Chilly 
Gonzales, to join her in Toron- 
to to work on arrangements. 
“We really became a produc- 
tion team with this album,” 
says Feist. “There's sort of an 
invisible clarity between the 
three of us - like a feedback 
loop of brotherhood.” 

















This summer, they relocat- 
ed to Big Sur, where they rent- 
edabarn overlooking the Pacif- 
ic and turned it into astudio. “I 
liked the idea of earth meeting 
ocean in this graphic straight 
line and the sense of being at the 
edge of something,” Feist says. 
With drummer Dean Stoneand 
Beck’s keyboard player, Brian 
LeBarton, they spent two weeks 
recording the album’s 12 tracks, 
finding the songs’ “bony edges” 
and giving them a “modern- 
ancient” sound. 

There isn’t an obvious 
“1234”-style hit on the record, 
but Martin Kierszenbaum, 
head of Feist’s label, Cherry- 
tree Records, isn’t worried. “I 
don't think her voice has sound- 
ed more pristine or compelling 
than it does on this album,” he 
says. “It's the perfect antidote 
to what's happening in the cul- 
tural climate, delicate and inti- 
mate - it’s like an oasis.” 

Feist’s lyrics have never been 
especially revealing, but she 
took an even more deliberate 
step away from herself with 
Metals. “I want to give myself 
a chance to age inside these 
songs,” she says. “I also get re- 
ally superstitious about cast- 
ing spells by singing something 
over and over. On [The Remind- 
er’s} ‘I Feel It All, I sang, ‘Tl be 
the one who'll break my heart? 
But then it happened! It hap- 
pened, you know? And I was 
like, ‘Fuck! I gotta be careful 
about the stuff I sing!’” 

Still, Metals has subtle 
echoes of the heartache that 
preceded it - like on the blue- 
sy standout “The Bad in Each 
Other.” “It’s about good peo- 
ple screwing each other up,” 
Feist says. 

“I don't share a lot of the shit 
Igo through even with some of 
my closest friends,” she adds. 
“It’s not about Angelina Jolie/ 
Brad Pitt kind of shit. I just 
don’t wanna whine about my 
feelings from last Tuesday. I 
want to actually figure some- 
thing out about them. Song- 
writing is a frame that you can 
stick a little piece of life in, but 
it definitely isn't everything” © 
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FOREVER HIS GIRL 
Abdul and Cowell: 
America’s favorite 
dysfunctional duo 





The Bitch Is Back! 


Factor’ may be an ‘Idol’ clone, but it’s a pure expression of Simon 


por lion fs egomania, and that’s a good thing By Rob Sh 


OU KNOW HOW SOME- 
times a rock star will 
break free from the 


band that’s holding him back, 
so he can make the solo album 
that will finally express his 
true artistic vision? And then 










The X Factor 


Wed. and Thurs., 8 p.m., Fox 





it sounds exactly like the band? 
That's what's going on with The 
X Factor. It’s Simon Cowell's 
solo record, but it turns out to 
be just what Porno for Pyros 
were to Jane's Addiction. He's 
got the same collection of ris- 
qué low-cut V-necks, and the 
same sour wit. But now that 
he’s also the boss, he has even 
more reason to be contentious 
- like when one contestant 
drops his pants, Cowell sniffs, 
“I put 5 million dollars on the 
line here, and that appeared.” 

The X Factor is the singing 
competition that aims to crush 
all others, from American Idol, 
which surprisingly surged 
after Cowell's departure, to The 
Voice, the summer's rookie suc- 
cess. Ithas a bigger purse, and 
a wider range of contestants. 
But except for the different logo 
on the soda cupsit looks exact- 















ly like Idol, just cranked up to 
spectacular levels of hype and 
with more dry ice. You have to 
imagine that even the camera- 
men are dancing around with 
hands every time Simon 
says the magic words, “Five 
million dollar: 

Scouting for the next sin 
ing sensation may be the fi 
miliar premise of The X Factor, 
but it already has the only star 
itneeds: Simon's ego. This time 
around, there’s no one nearby 
to compete with him or block 
his eyebrows. If he wanted to, 
he could have recruited a Cee 
LooraJ.Lo. But he didn’t want 
another outsize personality. He 
uses his underlings as decora- 
tion, like the henchmen in an 
old Batman rerun. It’s all about 
one man’s desire to be the Man. 

L.A. Reid, the former Island 
Def Jam honcho, takes over 
the Randy Jackson role of the 
slick music-industry insider, 
and he’s a lot funnier than the 
Dawg ever was. What I love 
about him is that every time 
he disagrees with Simon, you 
can tell that this is a guy who's 
not really used to having con- 
versations. He's used to giving 
orders. So even though he’s set 
upas Simon's sparring partner, 
he’s not someone who's going 
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to steal the spotlight. If Simon 
wanted a true debate partner, 
he would have gotten agu; 
used to getting his own w: 

As for Paula, it’s just good 
to have her back where she be- 
longs, trembling on the verge 
of either a get-up-and-boogie 
frenzy oracryingjag oran inco- 
herently babbled speech about 
believing in your dreams. (Or 
all three!) Goddamn, we all 
missed you, Paula. Not enough 
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WATCH LI! 


Two and a Half Men 
Mondays, 9 p.m., CBS 
Adonis wept. Ashton Kutcher 
breezes into TV's biggest sit- 
com and takes over the way 
Charlie Sheen once took over 
Spin City from Michael J. Fox. 
And ratings are higher than 
ever. It’s a tough world out 
there, lovable party boys. 





Revenge 

Wednesdays, 10 p.m., ABC 
The splashiest of the new 
prime-time soap operas - it’s 
like Dynasty times The Count 
of Monte Cristo. Amid all the 
enjoyably nonsensical plot 
twists, Madeleine Stowe 
chews up the Joan Collins- 
style role of the sinister-yet- 
sultry matriarch. RS. 





to watch Live to Dance or any- 
thing, but we all missed you. 

It’s not clear why Simon 
wanted a fourth judge, since 
that never worked on Jdol, but 
it really sums up his ambitions 
that of all the divas he could 
have recruited, 4 la Christina 
Aguilera on The Voice, he went 
for one of the Pussycat Dolls. 
All Nicole Scherzinger knows 
how to do is quiver like she's 
choking back pageant-queen 
tears. Excuse me, Ms. Scherz- 
inger, but you are sitting at the 
judge's table with Paula Abdul, 
the most illustrious weeper in 
reality-TV history. You do not 
walk into Paula’s house and try 
to pull that I-can-cry-harder 
shit. Ever. It’s like wandering 
into the Yankees’ bullpen and 
ying, “Yo, Mariano, mind if 1 
finish this one up? 

Surprisingly, the team’s 
weakne the glaring ab- 
sence of n Seacrest - that 
is, somebody with an ego as 
big as Simon's. The very sight 
of Seacrest, who liked to make 
clear whenever he could that he 
didn't fear or respect the British 
bitch queen, seemed to baffle 
and annoy Simon. The da hes 
with Seacres| 
the /dol chemi: 
when we saw Simon at his most 
human, at least once ina while. 

Simon is indulging all his 
ego’s whims here, basking in 
hishanging-judge routine - and 
that’s exactly what he should 
do. Who wants to see him be a 
team player? Who wants to see 
him express basic modesty or 
decency? (Yeesh - what a quea- 
sy thought.) 

Idol had massive success 
after Simon left, by playing 
up the positivity, with Steven 
Tyler and Jennifer Lopez gush- 
ing love at everyone in sight. 
But it’s reassuring that Simon 
wasn't tempted to go that route, 
because it'd be a waste of his 
uniquely bilious charisma. The 
stars of Idol were always the 
contestants, just as the star of 
The Voice was the kid with the 
voice. But The X Factor is all 
about Simon's cosmic grudge 
against the universe. That's 
what's great about it - no mat- 
ter what talents and person- 
alities get discovered on The 
X Factor, none of them can 
compete with watching Simon 
revel in his role as the unchal- 
lenged king. © 
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“What's with all this talking crap about Obama? We can work it out!” —Stevie Wonder 

























“It’s a modern folk story,” 
says Sir Paul McCartney 
of Ocean’s Kingdom, his 
first foray into the world 


September 22nd in New 
York. McCartney wrote 
the score for the produc- 
tion - in which the ocean 
is threatened by naughty 
landlubbers - and the 
New York City Ballet did 
the rest. “They're like 
Olympians,” says McCart- 
ney. “The nice thing is, | 
get to go along as amem- 
ber of the audience.” 


treet meat ata 
photo shootin 
New York. 
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GUNS-OF GOLD 

In Hawaii for a 
corporate gig, Sting 
cooled off his rippling 
deltoids in the Pacific. 


Hey, Dave 
Grol 

Leon 
Russell 
wants his , 
beard 
back! 


Jazz hands! Macca 
auditiohs for the 


Mr. Migtoffelees 
role new 
~ revival of Cats. 


Truckin’ 


The Foo Fighters faced 
down the anti-gay West- 
boro Baptist Church in 
Kansas City, where pro- 
testers held signs with 
messages like “God Hates 
Fag Enablers” at the 
band's show. The Foos 
rolled up ona flatbed in 
costume, playing their 
gay-trucker ode “Keep It 
Clean (Hot Buns).” Take 
that, wing nuts! 
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= 
1 CAN SCOQT FOR MILES 
Pete “The Modfather” 
Townshend putt-putted 
arofind London on his 
cherry-red'magic Vespa. 


Martin: Viva 
Ja spray paint 


Happiness is 

a warm gun: 
Spears flashes 
her piece. 


' 


4 tt 
: 

Boys in the Hood 
Chris Martin unveiled his new “street” piano for a Much- 
Music taping in Toronto, along with new song “Hurts Like 
Heaven,” off Coldplay's upcoming album, Mylo Xyloto. Mar- 
tin describes Mylo as “quite colorful. | don't know if they’r 
good or bad colors, but they’re definitely different color: 
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JUSTIN AND THE PUSSYCAT 

berlake played it cool 

while Nicki Minaj unveiled her 
new safari-Barbie look during 
New York's Fashion Week, 


Britney Spears came 
strapped to the U.K. 

set of the video for 

her single “Criminal,” 
where she holds up a 
convenience store with 
real-life boyfriend Jason 
Trawick. “I've never shot 
on location out of the 
country of America,” Brit 
said, clarifying that she 
has shot videos in the 
city, state and continent 
of America. 


KEEP ON 
ROCKIN’...AND 
ROCKIN’ 

Neil Young and 

f, >» Eddie Vedder 
blasted through a 
12-minute 
“Rockin’ in the 
Free World” 
turing a PJ show, 
in between 
screenings of 
th@ir new docs at 
the Toronto 

Film Fest: 
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SOMETHING INCREDIBLE ON A LAPTOP? 


More power. More amp. More speakers. 
More frequency. More range. More volume. 
More incredible than any other laptop. 


Introducing the new ASUS N Series. 
Smart 2nd Generation Intel® Core” i 
processors pack visible punch. 
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The Pipeline Revolt 


A leader of the climate protests at the White House 
explains why the mass arrests are just the beginning 


ET’S GET THE JAIL PART OUT 

of the way right at the start. Cen- 

tral Cell Block in Washington, 

D.C,, is exactly as much fun as it 
sounds like. In fact, the entire process of 
being jailed unfolded more or less as any 
observer of, say, the 84,000 episodes of 
Law € Order might imagine. 

When we were hauled away from the 
gates of the White House on the morning 
of Saturday, August 20th, where 65 of us 
had been peacefully sitting in for an hour 
to urge the president to veto the proposed 
Keystone XL pipeline - a 1,700-mile fuse 
to the biggest carbon bomb on the conti- 
nent - we were taken, hands cuffed behind 
our backs, in paddy wagons to the Park 
Police headquarters across the river Ana- 
costia. There we sat — hands still cuffed 
- ona lawn for a couple of hours, until one 
by one we were called inside, uncuffed and 
stripped of all but our clothes. (I mean all - 
they took away my wedding ring, which 
hadn't been off in 23 years, saying, “Where 





Author and activist Birt. McK1pBENn 
wrote “The Debate Is Over” in RS 987. 


Mlustration by Victor Junasz 


* By BillMcKibben * 


you're going, they'll cut off your finger for 
that.”) An officer with a ballpoint pen filled 
out every form in triplicate. (The Park 
Police still seem to be deciding if the whole 
digital thing is going to work out - there 
were three IBM Wheelwriter typewriters 
circa 1974 on a desk, but Bic apparently 
remains the technology of choice.) We 
stood 15 men toa five-by-seven cell for five 
or six hours (until need finally overcame 
squeamish reticence and we used the toilet 
in the center of the cell). Eventually, they 
recuffed us and put us back in the wagon 
for the ride to Central Cell Block, still with 
no idea of our prospects. 

There the District police fingerprinted 
usand locked us up, two apiece, in four-by- 
seven cells. No beds, just two stainless-steel 
slabs without mattress, sheet or pillow. 
(Shoes make decent pillows, but it’s harder 
than it sounds to sleep on bare steel - my 
hips were still bruised two weeks later.) We 
stayed there all night, all the next day and 
all the next night; baloney sandwiches and 
a Styrofoam cup of water arrived at 3 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. The lights never went off, the 
din was constant and the heat stifling. (We 








counted ourselves lucky, however, when 
we found out that the 20 women under 
arrest had been left in a single cell without 
beds of any kind, huddled together to keep 
warm as guards blasted an air conditioner 
at them.) The hours passed with incredible 
slowness, especially since the guards, who 
had taken our watches, kept lying about 
the time. But on Monday morning at 5 a.m. 
(we walked past a clock), they shackled us 
again, this time by the feet - you really do 
have to put your hand on the next guy’s 
shoulder, and shuffle down the hall, just 
like in the movies - and took us to the 
holding cell at the courthouse, where the 
45 of us stood, feet cuffed together, in a 
giant cage with the rest of the District’s 
weekend criminals for about 10 hours. No 
food, no water - until finally, all of a sud- 
den, they simply called us out and letus go. 
The judge, apparently, had dismissed all 
charges, and we were free. 

So - a tough weekend, but no need 
for sympathy. (If you have some, spare it 
for those neighborhoods whose citizens 
are routinely hauled away to jail for no 
good reason.) Instead, there’s a need to 
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understand. Why were 65 middle-class 
Americans willing to spend that weekend 
behind bars? And why were 1,200 others 
willing to follow us into the paddy wagon 
over the last week of August and the firs 
of September? This was the largest ci 
disobedience in this country since at least 
the nuclear-test protests of the 1980s, and 
one of the most sustained since the heyday 
of the civil rights movement, and virtually 
none of the arrestees were the usual sus- 
pects. Plenty of college students showed 
up, but wed tried hardest to recruit their 
elders, arguing that in the fight against 
global warming it was time for the genera- 
tion that actually caused the crisis to do a 
bit of the work. The biggest group arrested, 
in fact, were born in the Truman and FDR 
years; on the last day, I watched the police 
haul away an 86-year-old man with a sign 
around his neck that said woRLD WaR II 
VET, HANDLE WITH CARE. Hed been born 
in the Harding administration. 

We were there for a simple reason: be- 
use it was time. After two decades of 
scientists gravely explaining to poli 
that global warming is by far the bigg: 
crisis our planet has ever faced, and polit: 
ans nodding politely (or, in the case of the 
sa Party, shaking their heads in disbelief), 
it was time to actually do something about 
it that went beyond reading books, attend- 
ing lectures, lobbying congressmen or writ- 
ing letters to the editor. With Texas on fire 
and Vermont drowning under record rain- 
fall, it wasn't just our bodies on the line. 






































HE KEYSTONE XL PIPELINE 
wraps up every kind of envi- 
ronmental devastation in one 
1,700-mile-long disaster. At its 

source, in the tar sands of Alberta, the min- 

ing of this oil-rich bitumen has already de- 
stroyed vast swaths of boreal forest and 








native land - think mountaintop removal, 
but without the mountain. The biggest ma- 
chines on earth scrape away the woodsand 
dig down to the oily sand beneath - so far 
they've only got three percent of the oil, but 
they've already moved more soil than the 
Great Wall of China, the Suez Canal, the 
Aswan Dam and the Pyramid of Cheops 
combined. The new pipeline - the biggest 
hose into this reservoir — will increase the 
rate of extraction, and it will carry that oily 
sand over some of the most sensitive land 
on the continent, including the Ogallala 
aquifer, source of freshwater for the plains. 
A much smaller precursor pipeline spilled 
14 times in the past year. 

Even if the oil manages to get safely to 
the refineries in Texas, it will take a series 
of local problems and turn them into a 
planetary one. Because those tar sands are 
the second-biggest pool of carbon on earth, 








through the two weeks of protest - open- 
ing up the tar sands to heavy exploitation 
would mean “it’s essentially game over” 
for the climate. Which is a sentence worth 
reading twice. Right now, the atmosphere 
holds 392 parts per million COp, already 
dangerously above the 350 ppm scientists 
say is the maximum safe level. Ifyou could 
somehow burn all the tar sands at once, 
which thank heaven you can’t, the atmo- 
spheric concentration would rise another 
150 parts per million. 

The arguments for going ahead and 
doing it anyway are predictable, and pre- 
dictably weak. The Chamber of Commerce 
claims the pipeline will be a jobs bonanza, 
but a State Department analysis predicts 
6,000 jobs at best, almost all of them tem- 
porary, and at the price of further delaying 
the transition to a truly jobs-rich economy 
founded on clean energy. Because the 











This was the largest civil disobedience 
since the 1980s, and one of the most 
sustained since the civil rights movement. 


after the oil fields of Saudi Arabia. Burning 
up Saudi Arabia is the biggest reason the 
Earth’s temperature has already risen one 
degree from pre-industrial levels, that epic 
flood and drought have become ubiquitous, 
and that the Arctic is melting away. Since 
we didn't know about climate change when 
we started in on Saudi Arabia, you can't 
really blame anyone. But if we doit a second 
time in Canada, we deserve what we get. 
If you do the calculations, explains 
James Hansen - the planet’s most im- 
portant climate scientist, who was ar- 
rested at the White House about halfway 






























pipeline runs to the Gulf of Mexico, the oil 
won't enhance energy security - much of 
is apparently destined for overseas. And 
it’s likely to raise, not lower, the price of 
gasoline, by opening up more markets for 
Canadian oil. 

All of which means it’s going to be one 
interesting political battle. Because the 
pipeline crosses an international border, 
it requires a presidential “certi 
national interest.” In other words, Barack 
Obama alone will decide, without Con- 
gress or anyone else in the way. That 
means the sides have lined up with all the 
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“Don't ask, don’t 
tell” officially + 
repealed. 


New dolphin 7 
species 
discovered, 
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THE GOOD, THE BAD AND THE SCARY 


Study: Dark chocolate as 
4 good for health as exercise. 


Elizabeth 
Warren 
runs for 
Senate, 





Beatles contract 
from 1965 

shows they refused 
to play before 

a “segregated 
audience.” 






The cancer- 
preventing 
HPV vaccine. 





scientists find | 
80-million- — 
year-old 
dinosaur 
feathers. 


Congressional 
approval ties 
record low of 
12 percent. 


Gay Archie 
character 
toget 
married. 











New York to 
launch bike 
share with 
10,000 cycles. 


— australia offers 
third gender 
choice, “x,” for 
transgender 
Passport users. 


Glen 
Rice 
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Fox News criticizes 
Obama for using a 


Obama blocks new — 





firepower they can muster. And they are 
different kinds of firepower. The heavy 
artillery backing Keystone includes the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Koch broth- 
ers and The Wall Street Journal. They're 
lobbying hard: TransCanada Corp., which 
will build the pipeline, spent $160,000 
lobbying Congress in 2008, $720,000 last 
nd $790,000 in the first half of thi: 
wired things the traditional 
hington way, hiring Hillary Clinton's 
former deputy campaign manager as their 
chief lobbyist. Not, perhaps, because of his 
expertise on pipeline: 
And the opponents? Native peoples 
opened up the fight years ago, and still 
lead it - they were the first to experience 
the damage, and they found support from 
some of the big green groups as the pipeline 
plan began to unfold. Landowners from the 
high plains organized along the pipeline 















































Tea Partiers to 
“Let them die!” 





TREAD ON THEM 


5,400 congressional 
staffers became 
in past decade. | 


GOP tries to 


up 


subsidize Jersey Shore. 
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the Electoral 
College to win Pennsylvania, 
even if Obama gets more votes. 


: State taxpayers cough 


IMATE BUST McKibben 
being arrested att) 
White Houseon bot pei 





route; they did so well in swaying public 
opinion that both the Republican governor 
and senator from Neb a have called on 
Obama to block the pipe. The dramatic 
civil disobedience over the summer tr: 
formed the fight from a regional into a na- 
tional and emotional one - 
arrested and 612,000 signed petition: 
head of the NAACP, Ben Jealous, showed 
up to address the demonstrators, and the 
Hip Hop Caucus helped headline its clos- 
ing rally. A few days later, nine Nobel Peace 
Prize laureates - from the Dalai Lama to 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu - sent a power- 
ful appeal to the president. The New York 
Times and Robert Redford have also sided 
with the growing opposition. 

Only one guy has not tipped his hand - 
Barack Obama. His people say he'll decide 
by year’s end. The question is: What will 
sway him most? 
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F IT’S MONEY, IT’S CLEAR WHO 

wins. Because the guys supporting 

this thing have most of the money 

on earth - the oil industry is the 
most profitable thing human beings have 
ever done, by far. ExxonMobil made more 
money last year than any company in the 
history of...money. If it comes down to 
money, and it usually does, we'll lose. That 
was made perfectly clear in early Sep- 
tember, when the president, acting at the 
behest of the Chamber of Commerce, an- 
nounced he was blocking new clean-air 
regulations. These are the kind of laws 
every president approves - even George 
W. Bush wanted a stricter standard than 
we have now. But after the Supreme Court 
decision in Cit s United, which allows 
companies to spend whatever they want 
on political campaigns, the president’s 
men are so scared of the oil industry's big 
npaign war chest that they've gotten 
into the habit of obedience. 

So far, the oil companies have spent 
their money well. They've run a huge 
PR campaign arguing that because, as 
everyone knows, Muslims are terrorists, 
then Canadian oil is “ethical oil.” (When 
I debated an indus! sman on the 
BBC, he explained that the 
equivalent of fair-trade coffee and fre 
range chicken.) Their willingness to ex 
gerate seems to know no bounds: T! 
Donohue, the head of the C 
Commerce, recently lofted the absurd 
claim that the pipeline would create work 
for 250,000 people. 

To defeat the big money behind the pipe- 
line, we needed to rely on a different cu 
rency, one that we possess and they don't. 
For two weeks, that currency was our bod- 
ies, and we spent them well enough to focus 
national attention on the pipeline. Even 
international attention - protesters turned 


























































Romney 
calls 


“the kind of 
person I'd 
like to have 
as VP.” 





FBI caught indoctrinating 
agents with 
training materials. 


Too late: 
Switching 
from coal to 





won't stop 
global 
warming. 


SAT verbal scores drop to 
lowest in ears. ~ 


f Your Kid 
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out at embassies on every continent; in 
New Zealand, a band of 35 opponents 
managed to shut the Canadian Consulate 
for the afternoon simply by appearing 
with an oil-soaked Canadian flag. We 
made reasonable waves in the American 
press, reaching the top of Google News 
by our final day; in Canada, we were a 
certified Big Story, sparking a conversa- 
tion that will continue with another wave 
of civil disobedience planned for Ottawa, 
where the ruling conservative party is 
firmly behind the pipeline. By protest’s 
end, the political world was well aware 
that this had become Obama's central 
environmental test between now and next 
year's election. The odds are still against 
us, but they're better than they were. 


“GAME OVER” 
A refinery in Alberta 
processes tar sands. 





AFFAIRS 


to give a speech, he took one look at the 
40 protesters out front chanting, “Obama 
can stop the tar sands - Yes He Can!” and 
ducked through a side door. 

We're going to target Obama - but we're 
not going to do him the favor of attack- 
ing him, We're not going to say, “We'll 
never vote for you, you're a corrupt sellout.” 
That's what his aides would like us to do, to 
marginalize ourselves as the kind of fringe 
it’s politically profitable to defy. Instead, 
we're going to pay the president the very 
dangerous compliment of taking his words 
from the last campaign seriously, and ask- 
ing him to live up to them. 

What words? How about: “At the dawn 
of the 21st century, the country that faced 
down the tyranny of fascism and com- 





Building the proposed pipeline 
would light a 1,700-mile fuse to the biggest 
carbon bomb on the continent. 


And so the next phase of this campaign 
unfolds. Groups like Rising Tide are block- 
ading trucks hauling heavy equipment to 
the tar sands; others geared up for the 
State Department hearings that were held 
across the country in late September. But 
mostly we're targeting Barack Obama, be- 
cause he's the sole decision-maker. Union 
workers and environmental activists have 
already begun visiting his campaign of- 
fices in cities across the country, telling his 
staff, politely but firmly, that the pipeline 
is a vital issue. As the president travels 
beyond Washington - to an American 
Legion convention in Minneapolis, to a 
university in Virginia — he’s been finding 
banners and crowds reminding him of the 
issue. It’s not quite a threat - more like a 
promise. When Obama’s campaign man- 
ager, Jim Messina, showed up at Harvard 
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munism is now called to challenge the 
tyranny of oil.” 

Or maybe: “Let's be the generation that 
finally frees America from the tyranny 
of oil.” 

Or maybe: “Because if we are willing to 
work for it, and fight for it, and believe in 
it, then I am absolutely certain that gen- 
erations from now, we will be able to look 
back and tell our children...this was the 
moment when the rise of the oceans began 
to slow and our planet began to heal.” 

I remember when he uttered those last 
words, on the night he clinched the Demo- 
cratic nomination in June 2008. I remem- 
ber the chill that ran down my spine. I re- 
member the days I spent standing on New 
Hampshire snowbanks with Obama signs 
and driving back roads of the state, search- 
ing out rural addresses to urge people to 








vote. (After I was arrested at the White 
House, the guy in the jail cell next to me 
said, “The last time I was this uncomfort- 
able, I was sleeping in a church basement 
to canvass for Obama.”) This is why he 
won — because he inspired the hell out of us. 
Everyone knows that Congress has 
made his life hard; I'd get tired of dealing 
with a pack of crazies who have substituted 
ideology for physics and chemistry. We all 
cut him slack because of it. But when Con- 
gress isn'tin the way? When it’s just Obama. 
making the call? This is a 20-foot jump 
shot, top of the key. Take it, for God's sake. 
To help nerve Obama up, we'll keep 
turning people out, by the thousands. On 
November 6th, exactly one year before 
the next election, we plan to encircle the 
White House with protesters, something 
I'm not sure has ever been done. We won't 
be getting arrested; instead, it will be 
like a human Rorschach blot. It’s either 
a giant “O” of hope that he'll do the right 
thing, or a symbolic house arrest. Many 
of us will be there in the suits and ties or 
dresses we wore to get arrested. It’s our 
way of saying: We're not the radicals here. 
The real re Is run Exxon - they're the 
people who are willing to alter the chemi- 
cal composition of the atmosphere. (Abbie 
Hoffman freaked out an entire nation 
by threatening to dump LSD in a single 
reservoir — what a small-time thinker he 
!) In any reasonable sense of the word, 
we're conservatives, hoping to preserve 
something of the world we were born into. 
Many of us will also be wearing our 
Obama 08 pins. But we'll be taking them 
off, and leaving them in self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes at the front of the 
White House, with anote saying: Send this 
back once you've kept your word. Choose 
the side you said you were on when you 
campaigned so beautifully. We see the hid- 
eous drought in Texas, the horrible flood- 
ing in Vermont, the steadily acidifying 
ocean - we see the stakes. We understand 
what kind of world is coming at us unless 
you decide to lead. And we still want you 
to do the right thing. Our message will be: 
Until you absolutely make us, we refuse 
to be cynics. But we're not patsies, either. 
Because it really is time. Last year was 
the warmest on record. This year, before 
August was over, Americans had endured 
more billion-dollar weather disasters than 
we've ever experienced in an entire year. 
The Texas Forest Service, confronting the 
blazes that destroyed more than 1 million 
acres over the summer, observes that “no 
one on the face of this earth has ever fought 
fires in these extreme conditions.” If we ever 
plan to do something more than talk about 
the biggest crisis the planet has ever faced, 
now is the moment to say, “We're going no 
further down this path.” Shutting down 
Keystone has become the unlikely Lexing- 
ton and Concord of the climate movement. 
Revolutions have to start someplace. © 
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mt PINK FLOYD eee 


T COULD BE A NEW PINK FLOYD SONG, IF ONLY THAT 


band still existed as anything more than a memory, more 


than a barely cordial business partnership. David Gilmour 


is sitting atop an equipment rack in the control room of 


his opulent houseboat studio outside London, strumming 


a descending chord progression on an old 12-string Mar- 


tin as he sings a wordless, wistful melody. “I’m making it 


up as I go along,” he says, playing on. In the window behind him, the 


Thames ripples under gray, prematurely autumnal skies. * “A few 


years ago,” Gilmour adds in his crisply posh British accent, with vast 


chronological understatement, “I was doing the same in Number 


Three control room at Abbey Road, 
and this came out.” He summons the 
hammered-on intro of 1975's “Wish You 
Were Here.” “That was written and played 
on this guitar - so you've got to take notice 
if anything comes out.” 

“Wish You Were Here” is a rare case 
in the Pink Floyd catalog: an indisput- 
able, face-to-face songwriting collabora- 
tion between Gilmour and Roger Waters 
= Floyd's bassist, lyricist and creative force 
during the band’s most successful period. 
“Roger said, ‘That's got something, I’ve 
got an idea for that,” says Gilmour, “and 
then we wrote the chorus and the verses 
together — he wrote the words.” 

Though they also share credit on an- 
other Floyd classic, “Comfortably Numb,” 
among other tracks, Gilmour and Wa- 
ters were never anything close to a con- 
sistent, Lennon-McCartney-style song- 
writing team. As Waters told RoLLING 
Stone in 1987, shortly after his acrimo- 
nious exit from the band, “We never man- 
aged to come to a common view of the dy- 
namic that existed within the band, of who 
did what and whether or not it was right.” 
After all these years, those questions re- 
main surprisingly fraught, with precious 
little agreement. 

But relations are sufficiently civil these 
days that Gilmour, Waters and the other 
surviving member, drummer Nick Mason, 
have agreed upon what could be their last 
effort together: an extensive reissue proj- 
ect for Floyd’s entire catalog. Every stu- 
dio album has been remastered, and the 
three most popular - 1979's The Wall, 
1975's Wish You Were Here and their mas- 
terpiece, 1973's 40-million-selling The 
Dark Side of the Moon ~ are getting the 
deluxe-box-set treatment with long-lost 
outtakes, live recordings and video. “We're 
getting away from that too-precious-for- 
our-own-good thing,” says Gilmour, “of 
never releasing anything considered as 
substandard. Everything there is is going 
to be out in one way or another.” 























Senior writer BR1aN Hratt profiled 
Larry David in RS 1136. 
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To commemorate the reissues, which 
kick off with the Dark Side box this month, 
Gilmour, Mason and Waters all agreed to 
speak to ROLLING Stone, albeit 
arately. “It’s the closest thing to Live 8,” 
cracks Mason, referring to the 2005 ben- 
efit that was the last performance by the 
full lineup, including keyboardist 
Richard Wright, who died in 2008. 
Waters and Gilmour also played an 
acoustic set together for a Pales- 
tinian children’s charity last year, 
which led to Gilmour appearing at 
a London date of Waters’ Wall tour, 
with Mason tapping a tambourine. 
At both reunions, the band mem- 
bers even shared a hug. 

Gilmour eases the guitar back 
onto a rack with a half-dozen oth- 
ers and eases his 65-year-old self 
off his perch, settling into an ergo- 
nomic chair by the studio's control 
panel. He's wearing his all-occa- 
sion uniform of black sports jack- 
et and pricey-looking black T-shirt 
and black jeans, with a pair of suede shoes 
thrown in. He’s ready, if not eager, to spend 
some time talking about The Dark Side of 
the Moon and Pink Floyd. “It’s difficult to 
plunge yourself back into parallel lifetimes 
ofa long time ago,” he says, “parts of which 
you don't feel comfortable remembering.” 





















ATERS SEES “THE DARK 

Side of the Moon’ as “sort 

of flawless,” and he has a 

point: There were happy 

accidents in its making — 
the improvised virtuosity of session singer 
Clare Torry’s wailing on “The Great Gig in 
the Sky,” engineer Alan Parsons’ already- 
recorded tape of a store full of chiming 
clocks - but Dark Side has a jewel-like per- 
fection that’s uncommon among rock al- 
bums. It may well be the ultimate artifact 
of the pre-shuffle era: an album that flows 
like a single song. “You can project a con- 
cept record on Sgt. Pepper or Pet Sounds 
that's not really there,” says one fan, the 
Smashing Pumpkins’ Billy Corgan. “Dark 
Side is a concept record. It has a narrative 


theme - beginning, middle and end. It goes 
somewhere and actually makes fucking 
sense. There's not a wasted ounce on the 
thing. You cannot create that kind of per- 
fection - it’s a synchronicity issue.” 

The band expected you to listen to this 
music with close attention, perhaps ideally 
in the dark, in an altered state. “Attention 
spans have changed,” says Gilmour. “The 
idea of going around to somebody else’s 
flat or house and sitting around in a comfy 
room and having a really good hi-fi sys- 
tem and listening to a whole album all the 
way through, then chatting for a few min- 
utes, then maybe putting another album 
on...does that happen today?” 

Its seamlessness is more in line with 
the second side of Abbey Road than any- 
thing by Floyd’s prog contemporaries. “We 
felt the Beatles were too good to compete 
with, honestly,” says Waters. “Sgt. Pepper 
was another flawless album - maybe that 
was encouragement because set the 
bar so high.” With Dark Side, the 
corded all 10 songs onto the same reel of 
16-track master tape, a highly unusual ap- 











GOODBYE TO THE GOLDEN BOY Pink 
Floyd songwriter and guitarist Syd Barrett 
in 1969, a year after he left the band 


proach. “The way one track flowed into an- 
other was an extremely important part of 
the overall feel,” says Parsons, who made 
his reputation on the album. “So we could 
work on the transitions as part of the re- 
cording process rather than just part of the 
mixing process.” 

For all its craft and focus, Dark Side 
was the work of a group that had been 
adrift just four years earlier, after losing 
the linchpin of its sound. Frontman Syd 
Barrett had been everything to Pink Floyd: 
the pretty face, the songwriter, the singer, 
the lead guitarist. “He was the boy won- 
der,” says Gilmour. Under Barrett’s leader- 
ship, the band went from arty, Cambridge- 
bred middle-class students to the heroes 
of the London underground: In concert, 
the whimsical, very British pop songs that 
populate their 1967 debut, The Piper at the 
Gates of Dawn, would explode into lyser- 
gic, interstellar improvisations. 
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Barrett's near-daily use of LSD and a 
likely underlying mental illness left him all 
but incapacitated by the time Floyd were 
recording their second album: His song- 
writing output slowed; he went through 
at least one show without actually play- 
ing his guitar; he began to drift from real- 
ity. The band recruited another Cambridge 
boy, David Gilmour, a strong singer and a 
more conventionally bluesy guitar player, 
as a potential replacement - the two men 
coexisted in the band for about six weeks. 

Inspired by what they heard of the 
Beach Boys’ situation, the Floyd briefly 
considered a sandbox-era Brian Wilson 
role for Barrett: Perhaps he could stay 
at home and write songs while the band 
took Gilmour on tour. “I thought it would 
be great to still have that talent around, if 
he ever comes back from wherever he is,” 
says Waters. It soon became clear Barrett 
couldn't handle even that. “Syd never real- 
ly knew how to work,” says Storm Thorg- 
erson, the band’s longtime art designer 
and Barrett's close friend. “It all came very 
naturally to him. I don’t think that he ever 
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had to think about a thing. And the prob- 
lem was when that ran out he had noth- 
ing to replace it with. He burned out like a 
comet - he was a thing of beauty, but then 
he disappeared.” 

Floyd’s then-managers were convinced 
that “Syd was the only thing of any value 
in the band,” says Waters. So they dropped 
Pink Floyd. “I think my feeling at the time 
would have been, ‘You might be right, only 
time will tell,” Waters says. But in Barrett's 
absence, the remaining members pulled 
together. “I think we were all pretty prag- 





















After Syd Barrett’s 
departure, the band 
had one goal: “To do 
whatever we needed 
to do to keep it going,” 
says Waters. 





GIG IN THE SKY 
Roger Waters, Nick 
Mason, David Gilmour 
and Rick Wright (from 
left) heading to 

Japan in 19, 


matic after Syd left, in the years between 
1968 and 1973,” adds Waters. “We were 
absolutely all determined to not have to go 
back to work. Not to have to get a proper 
job. And in order not to have to get a prop- 
er job, you have to work at it. You have to do 
whatever you need to do to keep it going.” 

The post-Syd, pre-Dark Side albums 
are freewheeling to a fault, as Pink Flo 
struggled to find a new voice. They 2 
lowed keyboardist Wright to take up 13 
and a half minutes of 1969's Ummagum- 
ma with a composition boasting the Spinal 
Tap-worthy title of “Sysyphus, Parts 1-4"; 
they attempted ambitious, if not entirely 
successful, pieces such as the choir-and- 
orchestra-assisted “Atom Heart Moth- 
er” and the outrageous “Alan's Psychedel- 
ie Breakfast,” which combines pastoral 
instrumentals with the actual sounds of 
a roadie preparing his morning repast; 
they indulged in pure throwaways such as 
“Seamus,” essentially a blues duet between 
Gilmour and a howling dog. (Musical evi- 
dence aside, the band members were not 
doing psychedelics at this point, and, in 
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fact, were never major acidheads: “Syd did 
enough for all of us,” says Gilmour.) 

“We were fairly brave, and would put 
anything on a record that amused us one 
way or another,” says Gilmour. “But in 
some of those moments we were flounder- 
ing about, and didn’t have our forward mo- 
mentum very clear, and inspiration might 
have been a bit thin on the ground at times. 
Moving on from our ‘Psychedelic Break- 
fast’ moments - which is great in its way, 
but I'd never want to listen to it really - to 
something more concrete like ‘Echoes’ was 
much more satisfying.” 1971's “Echoes” was 
Floyd’s most successful long-form piece 
before Dark Side, a 23- 
minute tune that works from 
art to finish. Adds Waters, 
hoes’ was the closest pre- 
cursor in terms of construc- 
tion and the musicality of it. 
‘The other thing that I'd point 
A Saucerful of Secrets, 
which in a musical sense w 
. It had a number of 
movements, it had a fu 
and aslow bit. But Dark. 
the first one that was 
genuinely thematic and ge 
uinely about something.” 

It gradually became clear 
that the tall, aggressive, sar- 
donic Waters was the grou] 
new leader. “It’s not a mat- 
ter of choice, it's what hap- 
pens,” he says. “If you've ever 
been in a band, somebody 
normally takes hold of the 
reins and just does it. It’s a 
question of doing the work. 
And also people have differ- 
ent personalities, of course, 
and sometimes somebody 
is the person who's much 
more likely to say, ‘Why don't 
we.../ followed by something that people 
think is a good idea and want to do and 
therefore follow. So, willy-nilly, you get 
leaders and followers 









































































VERYONE AGREES THAT THE 
concept for Dark Side developed 
at a meeting in Mason's house 
in 1971, though some details get 
fuzzy. Waters recalled coming 

up with the idea of writing a coh 

of songs about the pressures of life as the 
musicians knew it; Mason thinks the idea 
was developed collectively. In any case, 

Waters took notes as the band members 

developed lyrical topics for the album, 

centered around sources of stress. They as- 
sembled a compendium of bummers: mor- 
tality, travel, money, madness. It was Wa- 
ters’ first album as sole lyricist, and the job 
was his from then on. “I never rated myself 
terribly highly in the lyrics department,” 
says Gilmour, “and Roger wanted to do it. 

I think it was a sense of relief that he was 

willing to do that. At the same time, him 
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being the lyricist and more of the driving 
force didn’t ever mean that he ought to be 
in full charge of the direction of the mu- 
sical side of things. So we've always had a 
little bit of tension in those sort of areas.” 
In an odd, unsustainable dynamic that 
would spell trouble for the band, Gilmour's 
role as primary vocalist and lead guitarist 
made him Dark Side’s dominant perform- 
er, even though his songwriting contribu- 
tions to the album were relatively mini- 
mal. Instead, Wright stepped up, writing 
elegiac, harmonically rich music for “The 
Great Gig in the Sky” and “Us and Them” 
(amelody originally intended for the 1970 


















“David and Rick were 
always at great pains 
to point out to me how 
Icouldn’t sing and 
how I was tone-deaf,” 
says Waters. 





film Zabriskie Point). “It’s always been 
the fight between me and Roger,’ says Gil- 
mour. “So Rick gets forgotten about a lit- 
tle bit. He hasn't got quite the credit he 
should have.” 

Waters’ more idiosyncratic vocals came 
to dominate Floyd's later albums, but on 
Dark Side, he sings on the final two songs 
I remember being prodded to be un- 
comfortable.” Waters says with a laugh. 
“My memory is David and Rick were at 
great pains to point out how I couldn't sing 














and how I was tone-deaf, and there's this 
bollocks that Rick had to tune my bass. 
“And you only have to look at the body 
of work to realize that this is not the case,” 
Waters continues. “Maybe their way of 
keeping me from being totally overwhelm- 
ing was to point out that I might have vocal 
and instrumental inadequacies. And I'm 
not saying that I was ever a great singer 
with great pitch. I sort of made up for it by 
singing with alot of feeling and character.” 
They began performing early live ver- 
sions of Dark Side in 1972, and they had 
much of it nailed from the start. The most 
radical difference was the absence of the 





Gilmour and Waters 
reunited at a benefit 
for a Palestinian 
charity last year. 


electronic freakout “On the Run” - in its 
place was the jammy, guitar-driven “The 
Travel Sequence” (the studio version is in- 
cluded in the box set). But as soon as Gil- 
mour and Waters got their hands on a 
then-new EMS SynthiA suitcase synth, 
they killed “Travel Sequence.” “There were 
endless, interesting possibilities for that 
s Gilmour, “Wed always 
considered ourselves as being a bit elec- 
tronic. I always had an obsess 
finding sounds that would turn something 
into 3D. When you have your stereo speak- 
ers and you have aloud band rocking away, 
it feels like it’s kind of in this plane here, 
and I've always wanted to be able to also 
have things that feel like they're ove er there 
a hundred yards away, pinging away.” 
Save for the genuine bite of “Money” and 
“Time,” Dark Side is among the least vis- 
ceral and most cerebral of great rock al- 
bums, all floating textures and creeping 
tempos. “My doctor said never play above 
your pulse rate,” Mason says. But Gilmour's 
incandescent lead guitar is a constant link 
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back to hard rock. “Some punch, some rock 
guitar,” he says, nodding. “You know, once 
you've had that guitar up so loud on the 
stage, where you can lean back and volume 


will stop you from falling backward, that’s | 


ahard drug to kick.” 

Dark Side lacked an ending until Wa- 
ters came in one day with “Eclipse,” a short 
but immensely powerful track that’s con- 
structed as a prayerlike litany: The first 
two lines echo lyrics from “Breathe,” at the 
start of the album: “All that you touch/All 
that you see,” Waters sings, as the track 
gradually gains momentum. “I remem- 
ber working hard on making it build and 
adding harmonies that join in as you go 
through the song,” says Gilmour. “Be- 
cause there’s nothing to it - there's no cho- 
rus, there's no middle eight, there's just a 
straight list. So, every four lines we'll do 
something different.” 

The last step was the album cover. 
Thorgerson prepared numerous sketches, 
including one that would have been a pho- 
tographic treatment of Marvel Comics’ 
Silver Surfer at a beach. The whole band 
instantly selected the image of a prism 
emerging from a triangle (which symbol- 
ized “thought and ambition,” according to 
Thorgerson), partially a tribute to its light 
show. In a gesture of largesse that today’s 
recording budgets wouldn't quite allow, 
Floyd then sent Thorgerson to Egypt to 
shoot pictures of the Pyramids for the 
album's interior art. 


6 ONEY, IT’S A HIT,” 
Gilmour sang, and so 
it was, along with just 
about everything the 
band would do for the 

next eight years. “Money” made the Top 

20 in the U.S., Dark Side began what 


would be a 741-week run on the charts, | 


and Pink Floyd were an arena-level act in 
the States. Waters, who had been a com- 
mitted socialist, saw a certain cynicism 
creep in. In the Pink, a long-unreleased 
memoir by his friend Nick Sedgwick, has 
Waters saying things like, “Oh, I'll just go 
write another song and make a few thou- 
sand quid. Here’s to the punters - let's 
buy another motorboat.” “I don’t shine in 
a positively bright way in the book,” says 
Waters, who's putting it out himself soon. 
“But I don’t give a fuck now. We all are who 
we are.” The book apparently also makes 
a strong case for Waters’ creative dom- 
inance, which he has said led the other 
members to reject its release. 

The Floyd were already trying to work 
on songs for a follow-up to Dark Side by 
1974, and they started having the worst 
arguments of their time together to date. 
“Looking back, we shouldn't have gone 
back into the studio so soon after Dark 
Side,” says Mason. “We should have toured 
for [another] year.” 

By 1979, Waters’ control of the band was 
all but complete. He forced out Wright, 
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whose contributions had slipped in the 
wake of personal problems. 1979's The 
Wall was Waters’ baby (though Gilmour 
is proud of his musical contributions), and 
1983's stark The Final Cut was a Waters 
solo album in all but name. “Maybe the 
band could have continued if everyone de- 
cided to do everything exactly how Roger 
wanted,” says Mason. “But it may just be 
that Roger had outgrown the band.” In 
1985, Waters left Pink Floyd - and was 
stunned when Gilmour and Mason decid- 
ed to carry on without him. 

“Roger left in ’85,” says Gilmour. “I was 
in my late thirties and I'd joined Pink Floyd 
when I was 21. My entire adult life had 
been working on this artistic enterprise, 
this band, which was pretty much playing 
the sort of music that I loved. Why would 
I suddenly want to quit? I didn't want to 
quit. Roger leaving, you know, one can 
discuss forever what we lost and how what 
came afterward in some way didn't consis- 
tently match up to what may have been our 
best previous moments. I don't know. Very 
tricky sort of area to discuss, but the fact 
is for me, we went on, we continued doing 
what we did, we were pretty damn success- 
ful at it, and had a fantastic great time.” 

The Gilmour-led Pink Floyd record- 
ed two studio albums, 1987's A Momen- 
tary Lapse of Reason and 1994's The Di- 
vision Bell. They commercially trounced 
Waters’ solo work, with the bassist some- 
times seeing half-sold arenas at his own 
shows while Floyd played stadiums near- 
by. “You know, he set up confrontational 
things,” says Gilmour. “The humiliation 
you talk about was designed by him as a 
head-to-head, and hopefully he learned. 
And he wanted to do his solo stuff and 
mix in Pink Floyd. There was a certain 
pride in that.” 

The new Floyd finished their last tour in 
1994, and without fanfare, Gilmour called 
it quits. “I was launched into being pretty 
much the sole leader by Roger leaving,” he 
says. “And I was having to bear that hur- 
dle, that burden, all by myself. It was dif- 
ficult, it was a learning curve, that first 
album. But you know, Division Bell’s got 
alot to be said for it. After that the weight 
of carrying that burden was getting a bit 
much. And I thought I might sort of retire 
or look into solo things.” 

Gilmour released a solo album, On an 
Island, in 2006, and embarked on a well- 
reviewed theater tour with Wright on- 
board. “Doing it on a slightly smaller scale 
without the expectation of that Pink Floyd 
tag on it, doing whatever I wanted with 
whatever musicians I wanted was joyful,” 
Gilmour says. “Not many people want to 
change scale in that direction, to down- 
size. Most people want to get as big as 
they can be and cling up there to the last 
possible dying gasp. I've been there, and 
T've done it, and I've thoroughly enjoyed 
it and I'm satisfied with it, and I just do 
not want to playastadium [Cont. on 72] 











Obscured by 
Clouds: Five 
Essential Pink 
Floyd Rarities 


By DAVID FRICKE 


‘Us and Then’ 

Richard Wright’s demo 1969 

The beautiful melancholy underscor- 
ing this Dark Side song was conceived 
during the Floyd’s 1969 soundtrack 
sessions for Michelangelo Antonioni's 
film Zabriskie Point. Wright wrote the 
piano melody, dubbed “The Violent 
Sequence,” as a counterpoint toa riot 
scene. Antonioni rejected the piece, 
along with almost everything the 
band wrote for him. 


‘Money’ 

Wembley, London 1974 

The Floyd played Dark Side in se- 
quence every night on tour, with more 
muscle and fury than on the record. 
“Money,” in particular, was a chance 
to unleash the rock, with a treacher- 
ous dub instrumental break spiked 
with Gilmour's stabbing Stratocaster. 


‘The Hard Way’ 


The ‘Household Objects’ 
sessions 1973 

In November 1973, reeling from Dark 
Side’s success, the Floyd sought 
refuge in an eccentric studio project: 
music created with homemade instru- 
ments and nonmusical items such as 
wine bottles and aerosol cans. This 
funky bass riff, played on along rub- 
ber band, is arare survivor; the idea 
was swiftly aborted. 


‘Raving and Drooling’ 
Wembley, London 1974 


The first set of the Floyd's 1974 Dark 
Side shows featured all-new material, 
including this aptly titled piece, built, 
on the lurching menace of Waters’ 
bass riff and Mason's galloping 
drums. The song was released, with 
new lyrics about totalitarian peril, as 
“Sheep” on 1977's Animals. 


“Wish You Were Here’ 


With Stephane Grappelli 1975 
The French jazz violinist was 

also recording at Abbey Road when 
Gilmour had the bright idea of ask- 
ing him to add some Gallic country 
grace to Waters’ plaintive ballad. 
Grappelli can be heard faintly on 
the fade of the official mix. This is 
his soloing in full, for which he was 
paid £300. 
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MORELLO 


RAGES ON 





Who is the Nightwatchman? Protest singer? Alt- 


rock guitar god? Harvard geek? Working-class 
hero? Or could he be all of the above? By Josh Eells 


N A LEAFY CORNER LOT IN L.A.’S 
Laurel Canyon, in a three-bedroom 
house that used to belong to Rob 


Lowe, Tom Morello is showing off 


the Marshall amp he’s used for 22 
years. Downstairs in his home studio, the 47-year- 
old guitarist points out the deep etches he made to 
mark his favored settings - reverb 0, treble 7, gain 
10, etc. - which, combined with a few pedals, add 
up to the laser-guided, primordial wah-wah-wak- 
ka-wah-wah tone that helped Rage Against the Ma- 
chine soundtrack millions of Nineties kids’ head- 
banging angst. It’s like getting a peek at the formula 
for Coke, if Coke tasted like a freight train smash- 
ing into a sheet-metal factory. Now if only Morello 
could plug in and demonstrate. “I wish I could,” Mo- 
rello says — but right now it’s nap time. 
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His sons, Rhoads, two, and Roman, five months, 
are fast asleep. They're named after two of Morel- 
lo’s heroes: Ozzy Osbourne’s late guitarist, Randy 
Rhoads, and former L.A. Rams quarterback Roman 
Gabriel, both of whose posters adorned his wall as a 
kid. Morello’s wife, Denise, just finished maternity 
leave (she’s a VP at Paramount in charge of music), 
so today Morello is playing Mr. Mom. 

He looks the part: navy T-shirt, Asics running 
shoes with white athletic socks, dad jeans. Atop his 
stubbled head is a black IWW cap - rnpuUSTRIAL 
WORKERS OF THE WORLD, one of the many causes 
the famously lefty Morello supports - and around his 
neck is a pendant of St. Isabella, the patron saint of 
peace and charity. In the right light and at the right 
angle, Morello looks a little like Derek Jeter. But 
when he speaks, his voice is pure Obama - a resonant 


SAM JONES 
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baritone with a touch of Chicago whine. 
Morello’s and the president's backgrounds 
are crazily similar: white Midwestern 
mom, black Kenyan intellectual dad, roots 
in Chicago and degrees from Harvard. 
When Morello first saw Obama speak, at 
the 2004 Democratic convention, he was 
“dumbstruck that there was this doppel- 
ginger of me out there.” 

With Rage, Morello set the template 
for the last two decades of hard rock. But 
these days, he may be even better known 
for activism. His Axis of Justice organiza- 
tion has brought together dozens of high- 
profile musicians to battle racism and pov- 
erty, and as his acoustic-folk alter ego, the 
Nightwatchman, whose fourth album, 
World Wide Rebel Songs, was just released, 
he's appeared at protests and union rallies 
from Wisconsin to Hamburg. 

Morello’s polities fall somewhere be- 
tween Nader and Trotsky. He’s surprised 
that there aren't “riots in the streets” and 
has said that it’s “insane for people in this 
country to get upset when oppressed peo- 
ple use violence to attain their freedom.” 
Rage’s incendiary lyrics, rabble-rousing 








country was on the eve of independence. 
One night at a cocktail party, Mary hit 
it off with a handsome young half-Masai 
named Ngethe Njoroge, who later became 
amember of Kenya's U.N. delegation. They 
got married and moved to Harlem, and a 
few months later Tom was born. 

The couple divorced when Tom was a 
year old, and Mary moved her son back to 
Illinois, to an apple-pie hamlet called Lib- 
ertyville. Still, Tom didn’t leave Africa be- 
hind. “I always identified as black,” he says. 
“Not even half-black - just black.” His 
classmates agreed: They would ask if he 
was “the prince of Africa’; less innocently, 
he once found a noose hanging in his ga- 
rage. When he was about four, Tom told 
his mom that a girl at day care had called 
him a nigger. His mom’s advice? “Slug 
her.” (He did.) “My mom is a wild card,” 
Morello says. “She's like Professor Griff.” 

A socialist from a family of coal miners, 
Mary Morello worked for the NAACP and 
kept photos of Castro and Che Guevara on 
her bedroom wall. In 1987 - way before her 
son was in Rage — she founded an organi- 
zation called Parents for Rock and Rap to 


“T think I've got about three more 
minutes of militant revolution,” 
Morello says at the protest. “Then 
I've got to change some diapers.” 


shows and support for controversial causes 
like convicted cop-killer Leonard Peltier 
and the Shining Path rebels of Peru have 
gotten them booted from SNL and boycot- 
ted by the Fraternal Order of Police. But sit- 
ting on his couch eating takeout sushi, Mo- 
rello seems way more NPR than N.W.A. He 
watches 30 Rock, reads Malcolm Gladwell 
books, and plays his kids Bach and Mozart 
to help make them smart. (Then again, he 
also reads them Mao’ Little Red Book.) 

Soon, he wanders out to the yard, where 
he hears a knock from an upstairs window. 
A sweet-looking lady with bright-white 
hair appears. Morello waves. “Hi, Mom!” 
She moved out here three years ago, to get 
away from the Chicago winters. Morel- 
Jo installed her in an apartment above the 
studio. “And now, once again,” he says, “I'm 
playing in my mom's basement.” 


N 1962, A YOUNG WHITE WOMAN 
from Illinois named Mary Morello 
was living in Nairobi working as a 
teacher, It was an exciting time to 
be there: The Mau Mau rebels had 
defeated their British colonizers, and the 





Contributing editor Josn Exuus pro- 
filed Mumford & Sons in RS 1136. 
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counter Tipper Gore's pro-censorship cru- 
sade. Tom grew up reading about Huey 
Newton and Mother Jones, and one of the 
first songs he ever wrote was called “Salva- 
dor Death Squad Blues.” He describes his 
successful Harvard application essay as an 
“anarchist manifesto.” 

At the same time, Morello was a huge 
dork: comic books, Star Trek, Dungeons 
& Dragons. He was also in the drama 
club, and once starred in a production of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream in which he 
wore tights and played Oberon, King of 
the Fairies. “My geek passport,” he jokes, 
“needed extra pages.” 

At Harvard, Morello made apartheid 
his cause. He wrote his thesis on student 
movements in South Africa, and after 
finding out that the university had large 
investments there, he helped build a shan- 
tytown in Harvard Yard to advocate for 
divestment. He also tried to join the Afri- 
can National Congress (Nelson Mandela's 
party) but couldn't figure out how to apply 
for membership. 

Morello still keeps in touch with some 
of his Harvard friends. One of his room- 
mates is a professor at Yale, another runs 
a hospital in New Hampshire. (Conan 
O’Brien was a year ahead of him, but they 








didn’t know each other.) A few months 
ago, Morello went to his 25th reunion, 
where he performed with the Boston Pops 
and Yo-Yo Ma. “It was the first time,” he 
says, “that the vast majority of my class- 
mates realized what I do.” Then he tells 
a story about an earlier reunion, at the 
peak of Rage’s popularity, when he men- 
tioned to an investment-banker classmate 
that he was a musician. “He said, ‘Oh, me 
and my wife love to dance. I'm gonna give 
you my business card, when you play in 
Connecticut, give us a call and we'll come 
out. Unfortunately I lost the card, be- 
cause I would have loved to invite them. 
Like, ‘Here, right down front! Dance with 
the children!” 

Morello started playing guitar when he 
was 17, but it wasn’t until college that he 
got serious about it. Like, really serious. 
“I was up playing until four or five in the 
morning, every night,” he says. “It was an 
OCD compulsion. There were no days off 
- it was a 365-days-a-year practice regi- 
men. I could have a fever, I could have an 
exam in the morning, but I had to get my 
four to six hours.” 

Why so obsessed? “Well, my Psych 101 
reading is that it had to do with con- 
trol,” he says. “There were a lot of so- 
cial elements in my hometown, like is- 
sues of race, that were out of my control. 
You know, dating, and popularity, and 
things like that. But when I had the gui- 
tar, I was completely in control. If I put 
in the time, I'm going to get the result - 
and there aren't crazy vectors like the Ku 
Klux Klan or the angry white dad who can 
fuck that up.” 

After graduating with honors in 1986, 
Morello packed up his Chevy van and 
$1,000 in savings and drove out to L.A. 
to find a band. In search of a day job, he 
started cold-calling names from the Har- 
vard alumni directory, which led him 
to Disney head Michael Eisner. “I didn’t 
know him from Adam,” Morello says. “I 
just wanted a job in the mailroom. He 
started asking some probing questions 
about movies - which, in retrospect, he'd 
probably produced - and I was very can- 
did: ‘Oh, that was a piece of shit’ And he 
tried to talk me into a career as a film 
executive! I remember he said, ‘Unless 
you're Lionel Richie, being a rock star is 
never going to happen.” 

Despite his Ivy League degree, Morel- 
lo couldn't get hired to save his life. He 
was rejected by the ASPCA, Sears, even 
- irony alert - Guitar Center. He final- 
ly got a job selling trash bags by phone, 
and later, temp work alphabetizing files. 
But his best job was what he calls his 
“foray into the sex trade”: For a few weeks 
in the late 1980s, Morello was a strip- 
per. “It was, like, three outings, all bach- 
elorette parties,” he says. “You'd knock on 
the door asking for a cup of sugar, ‘Brick 
House’ by the Commodores comes on, and 
bam!” Morello and his roommates used 
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the money to put a “hot tub” in their liy- 
ing room - actually a kiddie pool with a 
water heater attached. “ 
deficient in the romantic category, and we 
thought, ‘How do guys get dates? Let’s get 
ahot tu hey even bought some wom- 
en's swimsuits, in case a girl ever needed 
to borrow one. “It did not work,” Morello 












gic, Morello suggests we 
drive by some of his old haunts. We hop 
into his Audi SUV and head east on Sun- 
set, cranking a cover of Bob Dylan's “Blind 
Willie McTell” that he recently record- 
ed for an Amnesty International benefit. 
He drives past the L.A. apartment where 
he taught guitar and lived on a food bud- 
get of $5 a week; the studio where Rage 
recorded their second album; the block 
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‘We were kind of 


where he met his wife outside a Mexican 
restaurant. 

After about 45 minutes, Morello is back 
on Sunset when he notices a ruckus. In 
front of the Hyatt - the infamous Riot 
House, where Keith Richards threw a TV 
out of the window and Robert Plant de- 
clared himself a “golden god” - a group 
of workers are marching in a picket line. 
Their signs say they're from the hospi 
ity-workers union Unite Here. “Oh, that’s 

y shit right there!” Morello say “ 
get a flatbed and a P.A., and I'll be back.” 
‘As we pass, he honks his horn. 

He parks the car at a hotel down the 
street, and we head to the patio for a 
drink. Morello orders a Lagavulin neat, 
with a Coke back. He's a big fan of whis- 
key, but otherwise is chemical-free - he 























says he’s never even smoked a cigarette. 
We sit in the sunshine talking about 
Kenya, family, baseball. Eventually ~ in- 
evitably - the conversation turns to pol- 
itics. He mentions the recent labor pro- 
tests in Wisconsin and the Wall Street 
bailout. I push him on something, play- 
ing devil’s advocate, and he starts to an- 
swer, then stops midsentence. “You know 
what? Let's go back to that picket line and 
ask what they think 

We walk back down Sunset. “The last 
time I was arrested was at a Unite Here 
rally in 2006,” he says. “I had to spend 
a night in jail, and I used my one phone 
call to call KROQ and tell them where I 
was.” Before he mak across the street, 
































Hey! 
Thanks for coming! How'd j 
“I just drove by!” he says. “WI 
on? How can we help? 
They hand him a picket sign - a pic~ 
ture of the Hyatt logo with a frowny 
A couple dozen striking workers, mostly 
Hispanic, are marching in a circle around 
the hotel's driveway. Morello joins them. 
The marchers are chanting, “Hya 
ers on strike, all day, all night! Don't chee 
in, check out!” Eventually one of the or- 
ganizers realizes Morello’s talents could 
probably be put to better use, and asks 
if he wants to play the drums. At one 
point, she notices a pattern that soun: 
lot like a Rage song, and sneaks in a few 
lines (“The Nifia! The Pinta! The Santa! 
Maria!*) on her bullhorn. 
After half an hour, Morello pulls out 
his BlackBerry and checks [Cont. on 73. 
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THE EN WY OFA 


Want to know what global warming 
has in store for us? Just go to 
Ma Australia, where rivers are drying 
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The carcass of a kangaroo 
lies on the outskirts of 
Canberra, the victim of a 
devastating firestorm. 
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= AUSTRALIA 








T’S NEAR MIDNIGHT, AND I’M HOLED UP IN A RICK- 


ety hotel in Proserpine, a whistle-stop town on the north- 


east coast of Australia. Yasi, a Category 5 hurricane with 
200-mile-per-hour winds that’s already been dubbed “The 
Mother of All Catastrophes” by excitable Aussie tabloids, is 
just a few hundred miles offshore. When the eye of the storm hits, 


forecasters predict, it will be the worst ever to batter the east coast of 


Australia. * I have come to Australia to see what a global-warming 


future holds for this most vulnerable of nations, and Mother Nature 


has been happy to oblige: Over the course of just a few weeks, the 


continent has been hit by a record heat 
wave, a crippling drought, bush fires, 
floods that swamped an area the size of 
France and Germany combined, even a 
plague of locusts. “In many ways, it is a 
disaster of biblical proportions,” Andrew 
Fraser, the Queensland state treasurer, 
told reporters. He was talking about the 
floods in his region, but the sense that Aus- 
tralia - which maintains one of the highest 
per-capita carbon footprints on the planet 
- has summoned up the wrath of the cli- 
mate gods is everywhere. “Australia is the 
canary in the coal mine,” says David Kar- 
oly, a top climate researcher at the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne. “What is happening in 
Australia now is similar to what we can 
expect to see in other places in the future.” 

As Yasi bears down on the coast, the 
massive storm seems to embody the not- 
quite-conscious fears of Australians that 
their country may be doomed by glob- 
al warming. This year’s disasters, in fact, 
are only the latest installment in an on- 
going series of climate-related crises. In 
2009, wildfires in Australia torched more 
than a million acres and killed 173 people. 
The Murray-Darling Basin, which serves 
as the country’s breadbasket, has suffered 
a decades-long drought, and what water 
is left is becoming increasingly salty and 
unusable, raising the question of whether 
Australia, long a major food exporter, will 
be able to feed itself in the coming dec- 
ades. The oceans are getting warmer and 
more acidic, leading to the all-but-certain 
death of the Great Barrier Reef within 40 
years. Homes along the Gold Coast are 
being swept away, koala bears face extine- 
tion in the wild, and farmers, their crops 
shriveled by drought, are shooting them- 
selves in despair. 

With Yasi approaching fast, disaster 
preparations are fully under way. At the 
airport, the Australian Defense Force is 
racing to load emergency supplies into 
Black Hawk and Chinook helicopters. 
Entire cities have shut down, their streets 
nearly empty as I drive north, toward the 
center of the storm, through sugar plan- 
tations and ranch land. Dead kangaroos 
sprawl by the side of the road, the victims 
of motorists fleeing the storm. 
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With the winds hitting 80 miles per 
hour, I’m forced to stop in Proserpine, 
where the windows are taped and sand- 
bags are piled in front of doors. Palm trees 
are bent horizontal in the wind, and the 
shingles of a nearby roof blow off and shoot 
into the darkness. It's as if zation is 
being dismantled one shingle at a time. 

“Welcome to Australia, the petri dish of 
climate change,” an Aussie friend e-mailed 
me the day before. “Stay safe.” 





N THE PAST YEAR - ONE OF THE 
hottest on record — extreme weath- 
er has battered almost every cor- 
ner of the planet. There have been 
devastating droughts in China and 

India, unprecedented floods and wildfires 

in the United States, and near-record ice 

melts in the Arctic. Yet the prosperous na- 
tions of the world have failed to take ac- 
tion to reduce the risk of climate change, in 
part because people in prosperous nations 
think they're invulnerable. They're under 
the misapprehension that, as Nobel Prize- 
winning economist Tom Schelling puts it, 

“Global warming is a problem that is going 

to primarily affect future generations of 

poor people.” To see how foolish this rea- 

soning is, one need only look at Australia, a 

prosperous nation that also happens to be 

right in the cross hairs of global warming. 

“Sadly, it’s probably too late to save much of 








“WHAT IS 
HAPPENING IN 
AUSTRALIA NOW 
IS WHAT WE CAN 
EXPECT TO SEE 
IN OTHER PLACES 
IN THE FUTURE,” 
A TOP CLIMATE 
SCIENTIST SAYS. 


it,” says Joe Romm, aleading climate advo- 
cate who served as assistant energy secre- 
tary in the Clinton administration. 

This is not to say that the entire conti- 
nent will sink beneath the waves anytime 
soon. What is likely to vanish - or be trans- 
formed beyond recognition - are many of 
the things we think of when we think of 
Australia: the barrier reef, the koalas, the 
sense of the country as a land of almost 
limitless natural resources. Instead, Aus- 
tralia is likely to become hotter, drier and 
poorer, fractured by increasing tensions 
over access to water, food and energy as its 
major cities are engulfed by the rising seas. 

To climate scientists, it’s no surprise that 
Australia would feel the effects of climate 
change so strongly, in part because it has 
one of the world’s most variable climates, 
“One effect of increasing greenhouse-gas 
levels in the atmosphere is to amplify exist- 
ing climate signals,” says Karoly. “Regions 
that are dry get drier, and regions that are 
wet get wetter. If you have a place like Aus- 
tralia that is already extreme, those ex- 
tremes just get more pronounced.” Add- 
ing to Australia’s vulnerability is its close 
connection with the sea. Australia is the 
only island continent on the planet, which 
means that changes caused by planet- 
warming pollution - warmer seas, which 
can drive stronger storms, and more acid- 
ic oceans, which wreak havoc on the food 
chain - are even more deadly here, 

How bad could it get? A recent study 
by MIT projects that without “rapid and 
massive action” to cut carbon pollution, 
the Earth's temperature could soar by nine 
degrees this century. “There are no analo- 
gies in human history for a temperature 

















jump of that size in such a short time peri- 


od,” says Tony MeMichael, an epidemiolo- 
gist at Australian National University. The 
few times in human history when temper- 
atures fell by seven degrees, he points out, 
the sudden shift likely triggered a bubon- 
ic plague in Europe, caused the abrupt col- 
lapse of the Moche civilization in Peru and 
reduced the entire human race to as few as 
1,000 breeding pairs after a volcanic erup- 
tion blocked out the sun some 73,000 years 
ago. “We think that because we are a tech- 
nologically sophisticated society, we are 
less vulnerable to these kinds of dramatic 
shifts in climate,” McMichael says. “But in 
some ways, because of the interconnected- 
ness of our world, we are more vulnerable.” 

With nine degrees of warming, comput- 
er models project that Australia will look 
like a disaster movie. Habitats for most 
vertebrates will vanish. Water supply to 
the Murray-Darling Basin will fall by half, 
severely curtailing food production. Rising 
sea levels will wipe out large parts of major 
cities and cause hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars worth of damage to coastal homes and 
roads. The Great Barrier Reef will be re- 
duced to a pile of purple bacterial slime. 
Thousands of people will die from heat 
waves and other extreme weather events, 
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WATER WORLD 
Hurricane Yasi left 
Queensland flooded 
earlier. this year. 


as well as mosquito-borne infections like 
dengue fever. Depression and suicide will 
become even more common among dis- 
placed farmers and Aborigines. Dr. James 
Ross, medical director for Australia’s Re- 
mote Area Health Corps, calls climate 
change “the number-one challenge for 
human health in the 21st century.” 

And all this doesn’t even hint at the po- 
litical complexities Australia will face in 
a hotter world, including an influx of ref- 
ugees from poorer climate-ravaged na- 
tions. (“If you want to understand Austra- 
lian politics,” says Anthony Kitchener, an 
Australian entrepreneur, “the first thing 
you have to understand is our fear of yel- 
low hordes from the north.”) Then there 
are the economic costs. The Queensland 
floods earlier this year caused $30 billion 
in damage and forced the government to 
implement a $1.8 billion “flood tax” to help 
pay for reconstruction. As temperatures 
rise, so will the price tag, “We can't afford 
to spend 10 percent of our GDP building 
sea walls and trying to adapt to climate 
change,” says Ian Goodwin, a climate sci- 
entist at Macquarie University in Sydney. 





Contributing editor Jerr GOODELL, the 
author of “How to Cool the Planet,” wrote 
“Ten Things Obama Must Do” in RS 1140. 
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With so much at risk, you might ex- 
pect Australia to be at the forefront of the 
clean-energy revolution and the interna- 
tional effort to cut carbon pollution. After 
all, the continent's vast, empty deserts 
were practically designed for solar-power 
installations. And unlike the U.S. Con- 
gress, the Australian Parliament did rati- 
fy the Kyoto Protocol, pledging to cut car- 
bon emissions by 60 percent by 2050. But 
it was an empty gesture. Australia remains 
deeply addicted to coal, which not only 
provides 80 percent of its electricity but 
serves as its leading export. Perhaps more 
than any other nation on earth, Australia 
is trapped by the devil’s bargain of fossil 
fuels: In the short term, the health of the 
nation’s economy depends on burning coal. 
But in the long term, the survival of its 
people depends on quitting coal. Austra- 
lia’s year of extreme weather has reawak- 
ened calls for a tax on carbon pollution, 
but it is far from clear that the initiative 
will pass, or, in the big picture, whether it 
will matter much. “What we are ultimate- 
ly talking about is how climate change is 
destabilizing one of the most advanced 
nations on the planet,” says Paul Gilding, 
an Australian climate adviser and author 
of The Great Disruption. “If Australia is 
vulnerable, everyone is vulnerable.” 





HE MORNING AFTER YASI, 
I emerge from my hotel to find 
a few broken windows and 
downed trees. The flooding 
isn’t as bad as had been feared, 
but the hurricane has still turned the re- 
gion upside down: roofs blown off houses, 
trees down, sailboats in the streets, traf- 
fic backed up for miles. “This is bringing a 
world of hurt to people,” one trucker tells 
me as we wait in line for the road to open. 
In the following days, there is much spec- 
ulation in the Aussie press about whether 
or not Yasi was “caused” by global warm- 
ing. Most media outlets gloss over the com- 
plexities of the science - an unsurprising 
omission, given that Australia is home to 
Rupert Murdoch's media empire - and in- 
stead reassure readers that hurricanes have 
been hitting Queensland for thousands 
of years. One of the major drivers of the 
storm, they insist, was a particularly strong 
La Nifia weather pattern in the Pacific. 
That's true - but it’s only part of the 
story. Thanks to record-high levels of car- 
bon in the atmosphere, surface tempera- 
tures in the ocean near Australia last year 
were the highest ever recorded — nearly one 
degree above normal. And climate scien- 
tists have long warned that warmer oceans 
increase the risk of faster, more deadly hur- 
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ricanes. “We realized way back in 1987 that 
COp-induced warming would increase the 
speed limit on hurricanes,” Kerry Eman- 
uel, a professor of atmospheric science at 
MIT, has said. “It surprised us how much 
power increase you got with just a little bit 
of increase in the sea-surface temperature.” 

Murdoch's papers also failed to point 
out that the more coal the country burns 
and exports, the fiercer its hurricanes are 
likely to become. “Unless we start reduc- 
ing the level of CO. in the atmosphere 
soon,” says Kevin Trenberth, head of cli- 
mate analysis at the U.S. National Center 
for Atmospheric Research, “the prospects 
are that these kinds of things will only get 
bigger and worse in the future.” 

Australia, in fact, has been getting a 
glimpse of the global-warming future for 
more than two decades. What Australians 
call “The Big Dry” began in the early 1990s 
and quickly grew worse, with a dozen years 
of below-average rainfall. Drinking-water 
reservoirs for Melbourne, with a popula- 
tion of 4 million people, were soon deplet- 
ed. Topsoil from farms started to dry up 
and blow away - one dust cloud was near- 
ly 1,000 miles long and 250 miles wide. In 
Sydney, the dust storms were so bad they 
shut down the airport and ferry service, 
forcing people to stay indoors. In a sin- 
gle day, scientists estimated, several mil- 
lion tons of topsoil had been stripped from 
deserts and farms and blown out to sea. As 
Dianne Thorley, the mayor of a small city 
in the drought-stricken Murray-Darling 
Basin, told a reporter, “Australia is drying 
up, a little bit like a dried apple.” 

In a sense, Australia is a creation of 
human ingenuity, Of the six inhabited con- 
tinents, Australia is the driest. Except fora 
tropical belt in the north and some temper- 
ate areas in the southeast, the entire place 
is a desert. The fact that 22 million peo- 
ple can inhabit the continent is a tribute 
to engineers, who have figured out a way 
to extract enough water out of the ground 
and collect it in enough reservoirs to allow 
Australians to grow tomatoes and take 
hot showers whenever they please. Indeed, 
the greatest engineering achievement in 
Australia may be the construction of an 
elaborate network of canals and water- 
ways that transformed the Murray-Darling 
Basin, a formerly scrubby wasteland cov- 
ering 1 million square miles in southeast- 
ern Australia, into an agricultural won- 
derland. The basin now produces about 40 
percent of the nation’s food, enabling Aus- 
traliato become a major exporter of wheat. 

But that engineering triumph has come 
at a cost. The industrial-scale farming op- 
erations that took over the basin have de- 
pleted nutrients in the soil, sucked rivers 
dry and replaced deep-rooted indigenous 
plants well-adapted to Australia’s extreme 
climate with shallow-rooted crops that 
need constant irrigation to survive. As a 
result, all the extra water being pumped 
into the land has raised the water table in 
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many places, releasing salt deposits into 
the soil. “Salinity is not just poisoning the 
soil, itis also wrecking the water supply for 
people downstream,’ says Billy Squire, an 
environmental activist in the basin. “It is 
a slow-motion disaster.” 

Transforming a harsh desert into farms 
and shopping malls has also left large 
parts of Australia hugely dependent on 
seasonal rainfall. After all, engineers can 
redistribute water, but they can’t man- 
ufacture it. As the Big Dry dragged on, 
rainfall declined in the southern part of 
the country, where most of the people live 
and the majority of the food is grown, fu- 
eling the risk of catastrophic bush fires. 
The reasons for this change in rainfall pat- 
terns are complex, but many climate scien- 
tists believe that the Big Dry was driven 
by subtle shifts in the structure of Aus- 
tralia’s atmosphere caused by the dramat- 
ic buildup of carbon pollution. “The storm 
track, which brings rain-bearing weath- 
er to Australia, has shifted a few degrees 
south,” says Karoly, the University of Mel- 
bourne scientist. “Rain that had fallen on 
southwestern and southeastern Austra- 
lia now falls on the ocean.” Global warm- 
ing, in other words, shifted the continent's 
vital rainfall out to sea. 

For farmers in southeastern Australia, 
the minute shift in atmospheric conditions 
was devastating. In the Murray-Darling 
Basin, water reservoirs declined by two- 
thirds in the past decade, leading to se- 
vere water shortages for many farmers and 
ranchers. Thirsty cattle sickened and died. 
Rice yields declined by 98 percent. The ba- 
sin’s waterways and canals, long consid- 
ered an engineering triumph, turned into 
anetwork of mudholes and dried-up creek 
beds. Many farmers, unable to make it, 
were forced to sell or abandon their land. 

In desperation, local water boards au- 
thorized crazy cloud-seeding experiments 
in a failed attempt to “manufacture” rain. 
Big cities also responded by trying to come 
up with a technological fix. In Melbourne, 
officials pushed through a controversial 
$3.5 billion project to build one of the 





DESPERATE 
OFFICIALS HAVE 
APPROVED CRAZY 
CLOUD-SEEDING 
EXPERIMENTS 
IN A FAILED 
ATTEMPT TO 
“MANUFACTURE” 
RAIN. 


world’s largest water-desalinization plants, 
capable of converting 110 million gallons of 
seawater into fresh drinking water every 
day - roughly a third of the city’s water 
consumption. “Desalinization is a very ex- 
pensive way to create drinking water,” says 
James Bradfield Moody, the director of de- 
velopment at one of Australia’s top science 
agencies. “It is no replacement for rain.” 

Smaller cities, unable to afford such 
costly projects, turned to even more des- 
perate measures. Toowoomba, an agricul- 
tural town perched on a plateau 80 miles 
inland from Brisbane, found its drinking- 
water reservoir down to only seven per- 
cent of capacity. The regional council 
floated the idea of building a $68 mil- 
lion treatment plant that would essential- 
ly turn sewage into drinking water - the 
first of its kind in Australia. Despite reas- 
surances that the recycled water would be 
safe to drink, residents rejected the pro- 
posal, unable to get their minds around 
the fact that they were going to have to 
drink their own piss. Instead, the council 
voted to build a 20-mile pipeline to draw 
water from another reservoir. It also de- 
cided to tap the Great Artesian Basin, a 
deep aquifer that underlies nearly a quar- 
ter of the continent, further depleting the 
only source of fresh water for much of in- 
land Australia. “It’s the water equiva- 
lent of burning the furniture to heat your 
house,” says Moody. 

Last summer, it finally rained in south- 
ern Australia. In fact, it flooded. Many 
farmers in the region took that to mean 
the Big Dry was over. More likely, it was 
only a short reprieve. Climate models 
show that the drought is likely to worsen 
in the coming decades. “When it comes to 
water, we are living beyond our means in 
” says Moody. “In the long run, 
the life we have created here is unsustain- 
able without major changes.” 





ITHOUT WATER, AUS- 
tralia not only dries up 
~ it also burns. Wild- 
fires have long been a 
routine part of life here, 

and Australians considered them a man- 
ageable risk. But all that changed in late 
January 2009, when the temperature in 
Melbourne spiked to 110 degrees for three 
days in a row. The public transportation 
system literally collapsed, as steel trol- 
ley rails bowed in the heat, and hundreds 
of thousands of homes lost power. John 
Brumby, the state premier of Victoria, 
held a press conference warning that the 
coming Saturday, February 7th, would be 
the “worst day in the history of the state.” 
By that point, thanks to the Big Dry, rain- 
fall had been below normal for nearly a 
decade, sucking the moisture out of the 
soil and making trees and plants as brittle 
as matchsticks. “The state is just tinder- 
dry,” Brumby warned, calling on Victori- 
ans to prepare for the worst. 
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Global Warming’ Petri Dish 


As anisland nation, Australia is 










especially vulnerable to changes 

in the climate. In addition to 
deadly storms, floods and fires, 
the country has suffered through a 
15-year drought that has turned it 
into a tinderbox. (Areas of below- 
average rainfall from the dro! 
worst year are shown in red. 


Monster Wildfires 
The temperature in 
Melbourne hit an all- 
time high of 115 degrees 
on February 7th, 2009, 
unleashing a firestorm 
with the energy of 
1,500 atomic bombs. 


In the hills above Melbourne, Jane 
O'Connor and her husband spent the 
morning clearing dry brush from around 
their home and watering the roof. The fire 
conditions were nightmarish. The tem- 
perature had hit 115 degrees - the hottest 
day on record. Humidity was only six per- 
cent, and a strong wind was blowing from 
the northwest. “We knew the situation was 
bad,” says O'Connor, a 56-year-old pub- 
lishing executive, “but we felt we were pre- 
pared for it.” Even when the radio reported 
that fires were sweeping through the hills 
30 miles away, she and her husband made 
no move to head for safety. “We weren't too 
worried,” she recalls. 
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More Hurricanes 
In southern climates, 
powerful storms like 
Yasi (shown below) 
have doubled - and 
are made even more 
destructive by the 
warming oceans. 
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Then, as O'Connor watched in horror, a 
wall of smoke that had seemed far to the 
south suddenly began racing toward her 
home. “By the time we realized the trou- 
ble we were in,” she says, “it was too late 
to evacuate.” 

The firestorm sweeping across the hill- 
side was like nothing she - or anyone - had 
ever seen before. A wall of flame moving 
at eight miles per hour was incinerating 
everything in its path. O'Connor hurried 
to stuff wet towels under the doors while 
her husband soaked down the yard with a 
hose. But within minutes, she heard a deaf- 
ening roar. Looking out the window, she 
saw a “hurricane of fire” — flames shoot- 
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Great Bleached Reef 
Hotter oceans are making 
y, corals pale and sick; most 
will never recover. Ninety- 
five percent of the world’s 
reefs - including the Great 
Barrier - are likely to be 
severely damaged by 2050. 










Killer Floods 

In January, torrential rains 
after a long drought turned 
two creeks in Toowoomba 
into a 20-foot wall of water, 
killing 22 in the region. 






The Big Dry 
Drought has killed crops 
and cattle in the Murray- 
Darling Basin, which feeds 
much of Australia, depleting 
water reservoirs in major 
cities and kicking up dust 
storms 1,000 miles long. 





ing 70 feet into the air, fanned by the high 
winds created by the storm's thermal vacu- 
um. As trees burst into flames, O'Connor 
and her husband narrowly escaped to a 
nearby house that was more fire-resistant. 

For the rest of the night, she and her 
neighbors watched the hills burn. “We 
could see houses igniting, diesel tanks ex- 
ploding,” she recalls. Officials later report- 
ed that 600 fires broke out in Victoria that 
day, some with flames 300 feet high capa- 
ble of killing people nearly a quarter mile 
away. One researcher estimated that the 
amount of energy released by the fires in a 
single day was equivalent to 1,500 atomic 
bombs of the size dropped on Hiroshima. 
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The next day, when O'Connor returned 
to her home, nothing was standing but the 
chimney, The fire had been so hot it had 
melted the windshield of her car. “Ev 
thing we had was gone,” she says. Not far 
from her house, nine people died in a brick 
home they had taken refuge in, including a 
mother and five children. 

You might think that surviving such 
a harrowing encounter would make 
O'Connor more attuned to the risks of liv- 
ing on a superheated planet, but it hasn't. 
“I think the jury is still out on the science 
of climate change,” O'Connor says from 
the safety of her air-conditioned office 
in Melbourne. “Australia has always had 
wildfires, and this could be just part of a 
natural cycle. I think it’s too soon to tell.” 

Climate experts say otherwise. Accord- 
ing to Australia’s top scientists, a hotter 
planet equals a much higher risk of cata- 
strophic fires. Even in a “low global-warm- 
ing scenario” with modest increases in 
carbon pollution, catastrophic fires will 
ravage Victoria every five to seven years 
by 2020, and every three to four years by 
2050, Under a “high global-warming sce- 
nario” ~ essentially the track the world is 
on today - catastrophic fires will occur 
every year in some regions. As Peter Mar- 
shall, a leader of the Australian firefighters 
union, put it in a letter to the prime min- 
ister, “The science suggests we are well on 
the way to guaranteeing that somewhere 
in the country there will be an almost an- 
nual repeat of the recent disaster.” 
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WO DAYS BEFORE YASI HIT, 
I was 45 miles off the coast of 
Australia, swimming with sea 
turtles and parrotfish on the 
Great Barrier Reef. The reef is 
a festival of color and life: corals in bright- 
pink mounds, blacktip reef sharks, silver 
jacks and angelfish. But whenever I got 
too carried away by the beauty of the reef, 
my underwater guide, David Kline, a re- 
searcher at the University of Queensland's 
Coral Reef Ecosystems Lab, would point to 
a cluster of ghostly corals and nod. I knew 
what he meant: These underwater skele- 
tons had been killed off by the warming 
ocean - a sign of the trouble ahead for one 
of Australia’s most important ecosystems. 

Climatewise, what's happening to the 
reef is in many ways the opposite of a hur- 
ricane: Instead of a dramatic blowdown, 
it’s an incremental collapse. Rising ocean 
temperatures, as well as the sea’s increas- 
ing acidity, are slowly killing off coral reefs 
around the world. The Great Barrier Reef 
is one of the best-managed reefs on the 
planet - commercial fishing, a major prob- 
lem in other areas, is severely restricted. 
But even here, the increasingly hot, acidic 
seas mean that the reef is unlikely to sur- 
vive much beyond 2050. As J.E.N. Veron, 
former chief scientist at the Australian In- 
stitute of Marine Science, has put it: “What 
were once thriving coral gardens that sup- 
ported the greatest biodiversity of the ma- 
rine realm will become red-black bacterial 
slime, and they will stay that way.” 


















For most Australians, the decline and 
fall of the Great Barrier Reef is impos: 
ble to imagine. “What the polar bears are 
to northerners, the reef is to us,” says Kar- 
oly. The reef itself, which is roughly 9,000 
years old, is the largest structure ever made 
by life on Earth, extending some 1,250 
miles along the coast. It is home to an in- 
credible diversity of life: 5,000 types of 
mollusks, 1,800 species of fish, 125 kinds of 
sharks. It is also a major economic engine 
for Australia, drawing 2 million visitors a 
year and generating $6 billion in revenue. 

Exactly how the reef will decline, and 
what can be done about it, is the subject 
of much of the work at the Heron Island 
Research Center. The island is a narrow 
spit of land on the southern end of the 
reef, just large enough for a slightly di 
idated resort on one end and a collection 
of dormlike sleeping quarters and labs at 
the other. The station is run by the Univer- 
sity of Queensland, and during the sum- 
mer, it’s overrun by scientists studying ev- 
erything from shearwater mating habits 
to the effects of rising ocean acidity on the 
navigational abilities of clown fish. 

Corals are strange animals. Each one 
is made up of flower-shaped polyps that 
build their skeletons on the outside, al- 
lowing tiny algae to live inside and pro- 
vide energy to the coral via photosynthe- 
sis. The coral grows by excreting calcium 
carbonate, which provides the skeleton 
for new polyps. The reef itself is nothing 
more than a collection of millions of these 
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polyps, and the brilliant colors of the cor- 
als are the manifestation of the differ- 






relatior hip ietwreen tte 
coral and algae is fragile. If the coral is ex- 
posed to bright light at the same time as 
high temperatures, it can cause the algae 
to produce toxic levels of oxygen. To sur- 
vive, the coral expel the toxic algae, which 
leaves them pale and sic a condition 
marine scientists call “bleaching.” In most 
cases, the coral never recovers. 

As the Earth heats up, bleaching has 
become increasingly common at reefs 
around the world. A mass bleaching in 
1998 killed 90 percent of the corals in the 
Indian Ocean. Last year, reefs bleached 
throughout the Caribbean and the Indi- 
an Ocean and off the coasts of Thailand, 
Cambodia, Malaysia and the Philippines. 
Unless we find a way to cool the planet, 95 
percent of the reefs on the planet, includ- 
ing the Great Barrier Reef, are expected 
to be subject to severe bleaching by 2050. 

In the long run, ocean acidification is an 
even bigger threat to the reef than warm- 
ing seas. Acidification, which occurs as 
the ocean breaks down the CO, in the at- 
mosphere into carbonic acid, inhibits the 
ability of corals to create their calcium- 
carbonate skeletons. Kline participated 
in a study that showed a 40 percent de- 
cline in calcification rates of certain corals 
on the Great Barrier Reef in the past 30 
years. By the end of the century, if noth- 
ing changes, the world’s oceans are ex- 
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THE DELUGE 

Arecent flood prompted 
Brisbane residents to call 
their city “Brisvenice.” 





pected to be 150 percent more acidic than 
they were before the Industrial Revolu- 
a loss of corals that will be 
The potential consequences, 
of such acidification are nothing less than 
catastrophic,” says Veron. “The ocean is 
going to suck up COs, and there is not 
much we can do about it - other than get 
serious about cutting the amount of CO 
we dump into the atmosphere.” 

Beyond the reef, acidification also dam- 
ages shell-creating creatures throughout 
the ocean, from crabs and oysters to the 
billions of tiny pteropods that form a key 
part of the marine food chain. Recent re- 
search has shown that even organisms 
that don’t have shells, such as krill, have 
a difficult time surviving in more acid- 
ic waters. “One p 
ocean acidification is the collapse of the 
food chain,” says Donna Roberts, a marine 





irreversible. 




















A WALL OF 
FLAME 500 
FEET HIGH WAS 
INCINERATING 
EVERYTHING 
IN ITS PATH. 


sible consequence of 


biologist who heads the country’s research 
on ocean acidification. “If the krill vanish, 
will the whales be able to find other food 
sources? What about all the fish that de- 
pend on fish that eat pteropods - can they 
adapt? It is not at all clear how the ocean 
food chain will react if you pull out the or- 
ganisms at the bottom. 

One likely scenario: the triumph of the 
jellyfish. Since jellyfish don't build shells, a. 
world with more acidic seas may give them 
an evolutionary advantage. Roberts says 
she’s already seeing a lot more jellyfish on 
her research trips. “One of the consequenc- 
es of burning fossil fuels may be that we're 
creating an ocean of jellyfish,” she says. 

I ask Kline about this one day as we 
walk along the reef at low tide. Reef sharks 
dart ahead of us, and rays float past in the 
shallow water like underwater butterflies. 
“The reef is not going to die overnight,” 
he says, trying to sound optimistic. “The 
complexity of the ecosystem will decline. 
It will become full of weedy, opportunis 
tic species - a junkyard reef.” 

I play devil's advocate. “Some people 
would say, ‘So we lose the Great Barrier 
Reef. Sad, but so what?’ It’s not like the 
human race won't go on.” 

Kline stops and picks up a sea cucum- 
ber - an ugly, slug-shaped animal that is 
endangered by overfishing. “It’s true, the 
human race could probably survive with- 
out the Great Barrier Reef,” he says. He 
mentions the tourist business the reef 
brings to Australia, the protection it pro- 
st storms along the coast and 
the value of its creatures to science and 
medicine. “But for me, it’s not that ratio- 
nal,” he settling the sea cucumber 
gently back into the water. “It just comes 
down to the fact that the reef is one of the 
wonders of the natural world - and we're 
going to trash itjust because we don't want 
to drive smaller cars or pay alittle extra to 
put solar panels on the roof?” 











































HEN THE BIG DRY END- 
ed last September and it 
finally started raining in 
the town of Toowoom- 
ba, everyone practically 

fell to their knees in gratitude. “We were 

hurting real, real bad,” says Tom Jen- 
kins, the head of a farming cooperative, 
who shows me pictures of parched land, 
cracked and dry. It looks like the Mojave 

Desert. “Every drop of rainfall seemed like 

a gift,” Jenkins says. “It was like our long 

nightmare was finally over.” 

But then the rains kept coming. By late 
December, the ground was saturated and 
fields were flooding. The two creeks that 
ran through town, both of which are usu- 
allyno more than a trickle in midsummer, 
overflowed their concrete culverts and 
spilled into the streets. Water flowed into 
the foyer of the shopping mall at the center 
of town. In the countryside, roads flooded 
out, and hundreds of acres [Cont. on 74] 
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Wilco stretch 
out on their 
most happily 
all-over-the- 
place album 


Wilco kk** 


The Whole Love dBpm 
BY JON DOLAN 


=} Wilco often spe- 
Tift cialize in uncom- 

fortable comfort 
music: Seven- 
ties-style melo- 











stract sounds and cloudy 
emotions. But their eighth disc 
manages to be both upbeat and 
experimental - as casually 
chooglin’ as 2007's Sky Blue 
Skyandas textured and expan- 
sive as Yankee Hotel Foxtrot. 
There are avant-guitar freak- 
outs, roots-tuggir 
gold-spun pastoralsli 
Red Lung,” where Jeff Twe 
sums up the record’s vibe: 
found a fix for the fits. . . ./It’s 
buried under the hiss/It glows/ 
Like a powerful smile/A car- 
radio dial.” 

If the music seems every: 
where at once, Tweedy is writ- 
ing more directly than ever. 
“Dawned on Me” recalls the 
Podunk power pop of their 1995 
debut, A.M., with offhand whis- 
tling and a skywriting chorus 
about how awesome it is to re- 
alize he still loves his wife: “I’m 
calling/Just to let you know/It 
dawned on me,” Tweedy sings 
in a lyric that could’ve been 
pasted from a real conversa- 
tion ona tour bus. “We're too old 
for clichés,” he sings on another 
love song, the George Harrison- 
esque “Open Mind.” 

Wilco are releasing The 
Whole Love on their own la- 
bel, dBpm, underscoring their 
vaunted artistic independence; 
they're pretty much the only 
band from the Nineties this 
side of Radiohead who keep ex- 
perimenting and growing their 
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audience at the same time. The 
Whole Love seems like a cel- 
ebration of that freedom, with 
songs that roam happily all 
over the place: “Capitol City” 
is a country waltz with bits 
of Dixieland clarinet, “Sun- 
loathe” sounds like the Beatles 
if they were still together in 
1974, and the vaguely psy- 
chedelic folk-pop title track 
takes Simon and Garfunkel’s 
59th Street Bridge down to the 
Small Faces’ Itchycoo Park for 
asummer-breezin’ picnic. 

It all suggests a jam band a 
hipster could love, with every 
note so tasty and rich you need 
to hit the gym after a couple of 
listens. Thankfully, noise-lov- 
ing guitarist Nels Cline and the 
restless rhythm section of bass: 
ist John Stirratt and drummer 
Glenn Kotche mz ure some 
of the soft moments aren't too 
snuggly. That hey-what-the-hell 
casualness extends to Tweedy, 
whose tendency to start each of 
his singer-songwriter medita- 
tions with the same “Dust in 
the Wind” chord progression is 
st confrontationally laid- 
You gotta hand it toa guy 

s my 
(on “Born Alone”) and 
sound like he’s takin’ it eas: 
rollin’ down Ventura Highway. 

Nowhere on The Whole Love 
does Tweedy luxuriate in more 
, or find more hard-won 
ion, than on the |. 
“One Sunday Morning 
(Song for Jane Smiley’s Boy- 
friend),” 12 minutes of John 
Fahey-meets-Tortoise, NPR- 
segue velvet. Tweedy sings 
about religion, depression and 
coming to terms with his dead 
dad: “I can hear those bells/ 
Spoken and gone/I feel relief, 
I feel well.” It’s the Midwestern 
post-rock version of the scene 
in Field of Dreams where Kevin 
Costner says, “Dad? You wanna 
have a catch?” It’s powerful, 
mind-reeling stuff, if you have 
the heart for it. Few bands have 
the grapes to go for something 
so softly grand. Even fewer 
have earned the freedom. 

































































Key Tracks: “Art of Almost,” 
“1 Might,” “Sunloathe” 





he LISTEN NOW! 

~ Hear key tracks from 
these albums at rolling 
stone.com/albums. 








Blink-182 
Keep Their 
Pants On 


The hitmaking punks return with grown-up 
problems and an artier brand of bounce 
Blink-182 *** 

Neighborhoods DGC/Interscope 

Do not expect to see Blink-182 streaking 
through the Nineties-nostalgia party. Twelve 
years ago, Blink blew up with bubblegum 


populism into 
ness of sex. But 





sion with the i 
on their first album in eight years, Tom DeLonge and Mark 





Hoppus sound grown-up and serious: “Everyone rais 
in a world that changes life to a bitter game,’ they note ov 
the emo-tinged metal of “Up All Night.” It's like Stifler from 
American Pie went all Revolutionary Road on our 2 
The band was already heading in an artier direction 
on 2003's Blink-182, and drummer Tr: Barker nearly 
died in a 2008 plane crash. So maybe 
le that the old Blink bounce 
ime tempos, crisp tuneage, 
intact at all. 
are pitched 
between Black Flag and Six Flags (“I'ma little bit shy 
bit strange and a little bit manic!” DeLonge journals) 
just as often there's sophistication and introspection (check 
those pianos on “Kaleidoscope”), and darkness lingers at the 
edge of suburbia: “Gunshots, the punks are rioting/The stage 
is slowly crumbling,” Hoppus sings on “This Is Home.” Some 
Clinton-era pants-dropping might've been a fun nostalgia 
move. But those days are gone; it’s their early-2010s night- 
mare as much as anyone else's. JON DOLAN 
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Key Tracks: 






























THE BOYS ARE 
BACK Travis 


Barker,Mark 
Hoppus and 

TomDeLonge “™ S 
(from left) have 

made their ee 

first album - 
in eight years. 











Feist ***% 


Metals Cherrytree/Interscope 
“1234” songstress goes 
deeper, weirder 
A Leslie Feist writes 
| mystery stories. 
The 35-year-old 
emerged in the 
past decade as 
one of pop’s most beguiling 
singer-songwriters, and one of 
its most enigmatic, with avoice 
that slides from folkie croon to 
gospel cry and songs that seem 
dredged from the murkiest 
depths of memory. Metals has 
nothing with the instant appeal 
of the 2007 hit-cum-iPod-jingle 
“1234.” But it’s her best album, 
a mood piece that tosses in ev- 
erything from folk to Malian- 
tyle desert blues. The ly: 








whatitis not,” she sings in “The 
Circle Married the Line,” which 
builds to a series of stirring 





strings-and-brass-bolstered 
crescendos. The meaning is un- 
clear, but like everything on 
Metals, it delivers an emotional 
gut-punch. JODY ROSEN 











Key Tracks: “The Circle Married 
the Line,” “The Bad in Each Other” 





/arious Artist 
kkk? 
The Lost Notebooks of 
Hank Williams 
Egyptian/CMF/Columbia 
Bob Dylan, Jack White reclaim 
a country legend's lost lyrics 
Using Hank Wil- 
liams lyrics note- 
books to imagine 
songs he never 
finished, The Lost 
Notebooks turns a vaguely 
necrophiliac idea into a star- 
tlingreincarnation. Bob Dylan's 
mariachi waltz, “The Love That 
Faded,” is a sweet-croaked sé- 
ance; Lucinda Williams and 
Jack White, in different ways, 
show how much room Hank's 
writing gives singers to emote. 
The ghostliest moment is Alan 
Jackson's “You've Been Lone- 
some, Too.” Stoic and emotion- 
ally devastated, Jackson recon- 
nects Williams with the country 
tradition he fathered. Today's 
Nashville stars can still learn a 
lot from Hank. WILL HERMES 











Key Tracks: “The Love That Faded,” 
“You've Been Lonesome, Too” 
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TOP SINGL 


MGMT ** x42 
“All We Ever Wanted 
Was Everything” 
For their version of this 
aching, uncharacteristi- 
cally folksy ballad by 
post-punk goths Bauhaus, 
MGMT stir in enough 
dubby echo and effects 
to give it their own 
woozy imprimatur. Gloom 
becomes psychedelic 
sparkle, as is their way. 
WILL HERMES 


Childish 
Gambino *** 
“Bonfire” 
Donald Glover would like 
you to start taking him se- 
riously as a rapper. On his 
new single, the Commu- 
nity star reels off cheeky 
one-liners, mostly about 
how often he gets laid. 
His flow shamelessly 
mimics Lil Wayne's, but 
then again, it’s been 
awhile since Weezy 
sounded this hungry. 
SIMON VOZICK-LEVINSON 


The Olivia 
Tremor 
Control ***&* 


“The Game You Play 
Is in Your Head, Parts 
1,2,&3” 

The reunited Georgia 
psych-pop crew's first 
single since the Nine- 
ties is acandy-colored 
daydream in three acts, 
totaling five minutes of 
exhilarating melodies 
and home-brewed sound 
effects. What a sweet 
surprise. S.V-L. 


Dev xxx 
“In the Dark” 
This California electro- 
hop diva is known for 
her slithering monotone 
on Far East Movement's 
“Like a G6.” Here, Dev 
speak-sings about her sex 
drive over a Nineties Latin 
house beat like a top-shelf 
version of Ke$ha - seduc- 
tive, not sleazy. 

CARYN GANZ 


LISTEN NOW! 
Hear these and 
more hot new 
tracks at rolling 
stone.com/songs. 
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Reed (center) 
with Metallica 





Lou Reed and Metallica 
Rage Up a Storm 


Lou Reed and Metallica * * * * “the view" 


“Lam the root/I am the progress/I am 
the aggressor,” James Hetfield bellows 
like vengeance itself in the thunder- 
ing spaces between Lou Reed’s dry, 
unpitying harangue, in this song of 
destructive passion from Lulu, the 
strange-bedfellows record of the year. 
The full album runs the gamut of Reed 
and Metallica's respective extremes: 
his literary violence and love of drone, 
their wild-boy thrash and crushing 
power chords. But “The View” - with its 
crippled-march rhythm, sudden jump 


to double time and smeared-blues 
guitar outbursts by Kirk Hammett - is 
an effective introduction to the logic 

of this collaboration. Metallica are as 
raw and punishing, in their Motérhead- 
loving way, as the original Velvet 
Underground, while the sadistic need 
in Reed’s lyrics and you-dare-to-fuck- 
with-me? voice, in this setting, are real- 
doom metal. “Pain and evil have their 
place sitting here beside me,” he sings, 
armed with the badass band to make 
you believe him. DAVID FRICKE 





Daft Punk’s 
Brutal Youth 


Daft Punk *** 
“Drive” 


If Daft Punk are the Beatles of dance 
music, then this lost 1994 nugget - 
from anew compilation celebrating 
Scottish label Soma’s 20th birthday 

- is their Cavern Club: all adrenaline, 
sweat and raw aggression. (Their 
Pete Best? A vintage Roland 909 
drum machine, duh.) Don’t expect 
any glitter-caked disco samples, 
though. Three years before their 
breakthrough LP, Homework (and 
way before the robot costumes and 
psychedelic pyramids), Daft Punk 
specialized in twisted, brutal jams 
made for big sound systems and dark 
rooms. Rave On. JONATHAN RINGEN 


Video Siren 
Stirs on Debut 
Lana Del Rey 

Kk 


“video Games” 


With her self-described “gangster 
Nancy Sinatra” look and cracked- 
actress name, Lana Del Rey hasa 
burnt mystique that’s almost as strik- 
ing as her debut single's torpid maj- 
esty. Del Rey (real name Lizzy Grant) 
stretches her sloshed-succubus pout 
over an orchestral track somewhere 
between Cat Power and Fiona Apple, 
as she evokes a jobless afternoon 

of cheap, lazy splendor: “Kissing in 
the blue dark/Playing pool and wild 
darts/Video games?” The beautifully 
washed-out video only adds to the air 
of aimless decadence. Jon DOLAN 








BOOTLEG 


Roger 


Daltrey 
Agganis Arena, 
Boston, 
September 17th, 
2011 


In the past 40 years, 
the Who's 1969 rock 
opera, Tommy, has 
been reimagined as 
everything froma 
movie to a Broad- 
way musical to an 
actual opera. But 
what often gets lost 
in these new versions 
is the brilliance of the 
original LP. With Pete 
Townshend on break, 
Roger Daltrey took 
Tommy onan ongo- 
ing tour this year, 
featuring a band that 
includes Townshend's 
brother, Simon, and 
the goal of replicat- 
ing the album with 
fine-toothed preci- 
sion. Daltrey, who 
had throat surgery in 
2009, is singing better 
than he has in years. 
He shines on deeper 
cuts like “Sensation” 
and “Welcome,” and 
while he can’t quite 


Daltrey 





hit the notes on “See 
Me, Feel Me” that he 
did at Woodstock, he 
still sounds potent 
(if a bit raspy) at 67. 
The band also digs 
into rarely played 
gems like “Pictures of 
Lily” and “I Can See 
for Miles.” Fans will 
feel Pete’s absence, 
but Who concerts 
have been so focused 
onthe big hits that 
any opportunity for 
Daltrey to explore the 
band’s vast catalog 
is appreciated. We've 
heard “I Can't Ex- 
plain” enough. Here's 
hoping the next Who 
tour is this bold. 
ANDY GREENE 
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BOOGIE 
NIGHTS 
Rodgers 
circa 1979 





Inside the Disco Inferno 


A pop innovator breaks down a dance revolution 


Le Freak: An Upside 
Down Story of Family, 
Disco and Destiny **** 


Nile Rodgers Spiegel © Grau 

New Year's Eve, 1977: Chic’s Nile Rodgers is turned 
away by the doorman at Studio 54. So he heads back 
to his crash pad, grabs a guitar and jams with his bandmate on an 
angry “fuck off” chant. Except when he changes the chorus to “freak 
out,” it becomes “Le Freak,” Chic’s disco classic. It’s one of many iro- 
nies in his amazing memoir: The losers and outcasts were the ones 
who made the world boogie down. 

Rodgers is an undersung hero of modern music. Chic were 
among the Seventies’ most innovative bands - suave glam on the 
surface, fear and loathing at the core. Rodgers hit the studio with 
stars from Bowie to Madonna. His songs got famous, but he never 
did. Yet that might be one reason he lived to write Le Freak. It’s 
steeped in the incestuous energy of the times: Punk, funk and art 
rock mixed it up in the downtown clubs, where musicians partied 
together and shared ideas. He reveals how he got the inspiration 
for Chic at a Roxy Music concert: “It was as mind-blowing as my 
first acid trip.” 

Le Freak has plenty of sex and drugs. But it’s the music that 
makes it essential. Rodgers isn't afraid to make bold claims for 
disco, “a weird combination of underground gay culture and funk 
and gospel-singing techniques.” He states the case for the music 
as the ultimate expression of the Sixties’ bohemian sensibilities. As 
he says, “We shared Afrobromantic dreams of what it would be like 
to have real artistic freedom.” Rodgers gave those dreams a beat - 
and helped invent pop as we know it today. ROB SHEFFIELD 








Rock and Roll Always Forgets 
wk kk 


Chuck Eddy Duke University Press 

Veteran rock writer Chuck Eddy hears the world 
differently. His sacred cows are others’ bétes 
noires, and vice versa. He's written raves of Poison 
and Debbie Gibson while scorning Animal Collec- 
tive (“Gag me”) and dismissing Erykah Badu as 
“schoolmarm R&B for public radio snobs.” If it sounds like knee-jerk 
contrarianism - it’s not. For 30 years, Eddy - a ROLLING STONE con- 
tributor - has listened harder than nearly everyone else. This smart, 
very funny anthology includes some of the best work by any writer 
on country, metal, teen pop, Eighties hip-hop and Eminem. It’s the 
only book you'll ever read that compares Jay-Z’s The Blueprint to 
Huey Lewis’ Sports-and meansitasacompliment. sop ROSEN 
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Jane's Addiction 
Kk, 

The Great Escape Artist 
Capitol 

Alt-rock stalwarts turn down 
the guitars, get lost in murk 
The second Jane’s 
Addiction album 
since 1990 - and 
first to feature 
Dave Sitek, of TV 
on the Radio -isaslog through 
murky waters, with a sub- 
merged sound far from the tor- 
rid near-metal of 2003's 
Strays. Perry Farrell strives for 
a Radiohead vibe that leaves 
guitarist Dave Navarro con- 
fused (though he gets his on 
“Words Right Out of Mouth”). 
The ambience fits Farrell's ob- 
s on with L.A. dark-siders 
lost in an uncaring world, and 
on “Broken People,” he sticks 
up for them like a black-finger- 
nailed defense lawyer - “Help 
them out?/No, you can’t help 
them out.” But buried in this 
sleepy disc you wonder if the 
ever hear it. JON DOLAN 

















Key Tracks: “Words Right Out of 
Mouth,” “Broken People” 





Sting **** 


25 Years 
Cherrytree/ASM/Universal 
Box distills a chameleonic 
career to three superb discs 
The guy has 
worked with ev- 
eryone from Yo- 
Yo Ma to the 
Black Eyed Peas, 
from Miles Davis 
to Phil Collins, soa comprehen- 
sive Sting retrospective seems 
impossible. But over three CDs 
and one DVD, 25 Years tells a 
cohesive tale: the story of a ca- 
reer dedicated to constant re- 
newal. Even on the hits, not 
every experiment worked (it’s 
still unclear why there’sa break 
beat in “Englishman in New 
York”). It’s easy to forget the 
innovative focus on jazz that 
defined the first part of his solo 
career, or the muscular pop he 
nailed in the early 1990s. What 
shines throughout these 45 
tracks is the unerring song- 
craft, and a voice that’s lost 
none of its power over a 
quarter-century. ALAN LIGHT 














Key Tracks: 
Faith in Yo 






“If | Ever Lose My 
Sister Moon” 





Ryan Adams 
KKK, 
Ashes & Fire Pax-AM/Capitol 
Singer-songwriter unplugs for 
a world-weary comedown 
Which Ryan Ad- 
ams is it this 
time? Crazed 
punk provoca- 
teur? Uncloseted 
metal fan? Classic-rocker? 
Happily, it’s the latter, in a 
largely unplugged mode. Outis 
his twangy backing band, the 
Cardinals, and in is an A-list 
pickup team, with Tom Petty 
veteran Benmont Tench on k 
boards and Norah Jones on pi- 
ano and harmonies. The mood 
is quietly apocalyptic: “Let the 
needle move the record round/ 
Until the walls cave in,” Adams 
sings in “Dirty Rain,” one of a 
number of beautifully weary 
human-w 
hush on this mellov 
due in part to A 
hearing problems 
it proves he does 
to blow you away. 

















set may be 
ns’ recent 
Either way, 
n't need noise 

WILL HERMES 















Key Tracks: “Lucky Now, 
“ashes & Fire,” “Dirty Rain” 








Zola Jesus *** 


Conatus Sacred Bones 
Wisconsin's goth-girl answer 
to Florence and the Machine 
Zola Jesus front- 
woman Ni 
Roza Danilov 
a goth in the sad- 
white-girl sense 
as wellas the creepy-European- 
cathedral sense. Stretching a 
baroque, husky Russian-Amer- 
ican voice over tracks that cov- 
er up the disco in black crepe 
paper, the 22-year-old Wiscon- 
sin native comes on like Flor- 
ence Welch doing hemlock 
shots. The second Zola Jesus 
disc could have spelunked into 
Bronté Sisters silliness, but its 
churning, creepy urgency 
proves hard to dismiss - the 
glassy, quaking high-hats on 
“Vessel” could back an Atlanta 
rapper, and on the ghoulishly 
boy-hungry “Lick the Palm of 
the Burning Handshake,” 
Danilova sings, “And you say 
you don’t see the red in my 
eyes,” with a feral intensity no 
amount of Visine can cure. 5.0, 














Key Tracks: “Lick the Palm of the 
Burning Handshake,” “Seekir” 
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WARING ABBOTT/GETTY MAGES 








Girls **& *”2 
Father, Son, Holy Ghost 
Turnstile/Fantasy Trashcan 
Boy loses girl, harmonies and 
epic jams follow 
A girl can do 
funny things to a 
boy: like make 
| him write a love- 
aw | 

wracked space- 
rock epic called “Vomit” that 
sounds like My Morning Jacket 
with agun in their mouth. This 
San Francisco band's debut was 


J. Cole 


kkk, 
Cole World: The Sideline Story 


Roc Nation 
Jay-Z protégé is a rhyme fiend with 
killer punch lines and self-made beats 





“I've got the nerds rapping 
hard shit/Dummies rapping 
smart shit,” boasts J. Cole on 
his major-label debut. Cole 





LEANN MUELLER 





scuffed-up and Stones-y; its 
new one adds a keyboardist 
and stretches out into some- 
thing bleary and vaguely prog 
rock, as singer Christopher 
Owens obsesses for the one who 
tossed his heart in the trash. 
The lyrics are self-consciously 
gloppy, but from the Beach Boys 
pop of “Honey Bunny” to the 
textured, churning rocker 
“Alex” to the soul ballad “Love 
Like a River,” Girls find the 
right sonic twist to give clichéd 
romantic self-pity a fresh, for- 
lorn sting. JON DOLAN 











Key Tracks: “Honey Bunny,” 
“vomit,” “Alex” 


Spank Rock 
KKK, 


Everything Is Boring and 
Everyone Is a Fucking Liar 
Bad Blood 
Baltimore bad-mouth makes 
avery freaky dance record 
' 
name-checks 


det 
cu a 
scholar Cornel 


West -just after roughly a half- 
dozenlines about dry-humping 
over aspeaker cabinet. Duality 
is Spank Rock's genius on a 
hook-loaded, avant-garde 
dance record that admits 
what's on its mind: sex, danc- 
ing, failing schools, a “post- 
black personality crisis,” party- 
ing, war and sex. (Yes, he’s like 
many ofus.) He's a provocateur 
4 la Odd Future's Tyler, the 
Creator - “Shake it till my dick 
turn racist,” he instructs in 
“Race Riot.” But if there’s a 
guiding spirit here, it’s 1980s 
Prince: wildly funky pop music 
led by an impressive creative 
hard-on. WILL HERMES 


Early on his new 
album, this Balti- 
more rapper 








Key Tracks: “Race Riot,” “Nasty,” 
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Evanescence 
Kk 
Evanescence Wind-up 


Dark-rock princess returns 
without enough fresh ideas 


AllowAmy Lee to 
reintroduce her- 
self: “Remember 
me? I'm every- 
thing you can’t 
control,” the singer coos on 
“What You Want,” the pum- 
meling but pretty first single off 
Evanscence’s third album and 
first in five years. Ever since 
Lee and Ben Moody, the furry- 
chinned guy who co-wrote the 
band’s chart-topping first disc, 
publicly broke from the 
Christian-rock scene that 
helped launch them, Lee has 
gone her own way. She remains 
one of hard rock’s leading la- 
dies. But here, the sometimes 
syrupy mix of piano, guitar and 
strings feels more like a for- 
mula than a genuine catharsis, 
especially because there’s 
nothing as saucy as the last 
album's hit, “Call Me When 
You're Sober.” NICK CATUCCI 





Key Tracks: “What You Want,” 
“Swimming Home” 


Key Tracks: “Mr. Nice Watch,” “Lights Please” 


is brainier than most main- 

stream MCs but too flashy for the 
underground; he’s equally at home flaunt- 
ing success and sensitivity — his “from-the- 
heart shit,” as he calls it. He’s a technically 
superb rapper, packing these sleek, snappy, 
mostly self-produced tracks with dozens 
of great punch lines. (“Got the game in a 
headlock/T'm blasting that/I'm laughing at/ 
You old niggas/Redd Foxx.”) But while he 
tries to wring pathos out of everything from 
career struggles to unplanned pregnancies, 
the melodrama feels rote; the rhymes hit 
the mark but the stories leave you cold. If he 
evens out the ratio of from-the-heart shit to 
smart shit, Cole could be great. 


i 


ville, North Caroling 
Backstory In 2008, 


of Jay-Z, who signe 


imprint and gave 
him a guest slot on 
JODY ROSEN 


ing on his debut. 


Mekons * **2 
Ancient & Modern 1911-2011 
Sin/Bloodshot 

Leftist heroes bang through 
clattering folk rock 


Barely famous 

after 30 years of 

damning the 

marketplace, 

Mekons fear no 
genre. They all but invented 
country punk in the mid- 
Eighties, but dabbled in every- 
thing from indie-rock thunder 
to baffling electronic albums. 
Ancient & Modern, their first 
in fouryears, is meaty and griz~ 
zled folk rock. Sally Timms’ 
near-whisper strides through 
the cabaret-jazzy “Geeshie’; 
Tom Greenhalgh’s pipes anchor 
melancholy strummers; and 
semi-leader Jon Langford leaps 
around the stage (“Space in 
Your Face”). The title track is 
almost a play on nostalgia’s se- 
ductive power, complete with 
violin and singalong verses 
about sailing away. After all 
these years, you still want to 
join them. JOE GROSS 


Key Tracks: “Space in Your Face,” 
“Geeshie” 


KEY FACTS 
Hometown Fayette- 


Cole caught the ear 


him to his Roc Nation 


The Blueprint 3, then 
‘spent two years work- 





“Got the game in 
aheadlock”: cole 


Sounds Like A rhyme 
a __technician for the 

: post-Kanye era ~ 
blending melodrama 
d | with bottle-service 
swagger. 

A Rapper and Scholar 
Cole graduated magna 
cum laude from St. 
John's with a degree 
in communications, 








Simon Kirke 
kak 

Filling the Void Mega Forces 
Veteran drummer exits rehab, 
cuts heartfelt throwback 


While drumming 
in British bands 
Free and Bad 
Company, Simon 
Kirke racked up 
songwriting credits on several 
smash albums, but few have 
heard him sing his own songs. 
Having undergone rehab, 
Kirke turns his recovery into 
a heartfelt disc that evokes 
eminent West Coast singer- 
songwriters - particularly 
Jackson Browne and Don Hen- 
ley. “This erazy obsession with 
booze, it took control of my 
life,” he admits on the title 
track. When he strays from his 
Laurel Canyon-by-way-of- 
Manhattan comfort zone on 
“Jaunty Sarcasm,” Kirke sug- 
gests Rupert Holmes without 
the pifia colada or punch lines. 
But that rarely happens: Filling 
the Void’s strength is its father- 
ly sincerity. BARRY WALTERS 





Key Tracks: “Filling the Void,” 
“Fly to Your Side” 
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m REVIEWS MUSIC 


UPDA' 


E: MET. 


Mastodon’s 
Hinds, Brann 
Dailor, Troy 
Sanders 

and Kelliher 
(from left) 





Mastodon **** 


The Hunter Reprise 
PITTI Over their first four albums, these Georgia sludge- 
thrashers grew increasingly conceptual, centering 
lyrics around classical elements (fire, water, earth) 
while expanding toward classical-movement song 
lengths. But after 2009's grandiose Crack the Skye - 
which had an 11-minute epic called “The Czar” - The 
Hunter reins things in: no tracks over six minutes, and a straight- 
forward attack close to post-grunge commercial rock. Producer 
Mike Elizondo - whose résumé includes Switchfoot, Maroon 5 
and lots of hip-hop - was presumably a catalyst. But he doesn’t 
stop Brent Hinds’ and Bill Kelliher’s guitars from sparking at odd 
angles or intertwining like kudzu, and there are moments of left- 
field eccentricity: the swamp-beast psych of “Creature Lives,” or 
“Spectrelight,” an over-the-top blitzkrieg with guest roaring from 
Neurosis’ Scott Kelly. Mainly, though, The Hunter demonstrates 
how contemporary radio rock can still be made with imagination, 
precision and a majestic sense of force. CHUCK EDDY 


Opeth ***% 


Heritage Roadrunner 

Stockholm quintet Opeth have been gradually 
opening up their sound, inching away from death- 
metal terror and toward old-school prog rock. On 
Heritage, they could almost be a jazz-fusion band 
conjured up by a Renaissance-faire magician. They 
exhibit unexpected energy and rhythm - “slither” 
charges forward with the most optimistic overdrive they have ever 
allowed themselves. Add flutes, Middle Eastern percussion and 
Celtic- and flamenco-specked guitar beauty, and you have a career 
record that reimagines prog as actual rock & roll, even while por- 
tentously insisting, “God is dead.” Ce. 





Anvil ***% 


Monument of Metal: The Very Best of Anvil The End 

The 2009 documentary Anvil! The Story of Anvil 
unmasked this Toronto band as a real-life Spinal 
Tap, founded by two polite Jewish boys who never 
caught a break. Questions of musical worth went 
mostly unanswered. This comp clears that up: 
Turns out Anvil raced at thrash tempos before 
disciples like Metallica did; they also balanced chops, hooks and 
pervy humor in ways speed metal was too serious for. Monu- 
ment is a hodgepodge: a few rerecorded songs, a 2007 rendition 
of the Inquisition-torture depiction “Thumb Hang,” written when 
guitarist-screamer Lips and drummer Robb Reiner were teenag- 
ers, But recent tracks - see 2004's class-raging “Bottom Feeder” 
~ sacrifice none of Anvil’s youthful power. Ce. 
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Jason Derulo 
kak 


Future History 
Beluga Heights/Warner Bros. 
“Whatcha Say” soul smoothie 
tries every idea in his head 
= A mid-1950s 
i Harry Belafonte 
mam hit. An early- 
1990s dance-club 
smash, A crunk 
anthem. A thumping Eurodisco 
beat, some Auto-Tune. These 
are just a few of the bits and 
pieces that Jason Derulo crams 
into “Don’t Wanna Go Home,” 
the single from his second LP of 
party-heartyrobo R&B. Derulo 
doesn't travel light; on nearly 
every song he stuffs his suitcase 
until the seams split. “Fight for 
You" tricks out a power ballad 
with a refrain from Toto’s “Af- 
rica”; “Breathing” tosses in 
tribal vocal chorales. But De- 
rulo is endearingly into it - he 
attacks the songs ~ and he can 
sing. (Check the falsetto flutters 
in “Dumb.”) He's just a bit too 
overeager — too determined to 
please all of the people all of 
the time. JODY ROSEN 




















Key Tracks: “Don’t Wanna Go 
Home,” “Dumb,” “Fight for You” 





Scotty McCreery 
kk 


Clear as Day Mercury Nashville/ 
19 Recordings/Interscope 

Idol winner comes on like 
Kenneth from 30 Rock 


Eighteen-year- 
old Scotty Mc- 
Creery won the 
10th season of 
American Idol 
with a surprisingly deep voice 
and a more formidable smirk. 
His debut - a ho-hum jaunt 
through an America full of 
dog-eared Bibles, rugged 
pickup trucks and girls “hot as 
July, sweet as sunshine” - 
works overtime playing up his 
wide-eyed charm. Of the bal- 
lads, the least icky is the title 
track, a tear-jerker about a 
car accident a la “Jesus, Take 
the Wheel.” The bright spot 
here is the rollicking Keith Ur- 
ban co-write “Walk in the 
Country,” where McCreery 
sneers, “I'm so sick of all them 
TV shows. CARYN GANZ 





~ 















Key Tracks: “Walk in the Country,” 
“Clear as Day” 








Merle Haggard 
KKK, 

Working in Tennessee 
Vanguard 

Hag balances cranky side with 
loose, honky-tonkin’ fun 

It's been 42 years 
since Merle Hag- 
gard sung about 
fading American 
ideals in “Okie 
From Muskogee,” and he's only 
gotten more obsessed with the 
subject. On his ninth dise in 11 
years, the 74-year-old rails 
against shady politicians, 
chemtrails and the current 
country scene. But the album 
~ recorded at Haggard’s Cali- 
fornia ranch — benefits from a 
relaxed, among-friends vibe, 
and Haggard’s more upbeat 
singing about his past, from his 
rough early Nashville days to 
the hazy period when he lived 
on California's Lake Shasta on 
“Down on the Houseboat.” “The 
party's not over/Or soit seems,” 
he sings, sounding both gri 
zled and hopeful. “We're still 
together/And we've still got 
dreams.” PATRICK DOYLE 

















Key Tracks: “Down on the 
Houseboat,” “What | Hate” 





Chickenfoot 
Kk, 


Chickenfoot Ill cOne Music 
Sammy Hagar and friends 
make big-boned butt rock 


Sammy Hagar, 

Joe Satriani, Mi- 

chael Anthony 

and Chad Smith 

have no problem 
finding a groove on Chickenfoot 
III, the confusingly titled sec- 
ond album by their Cabo Wabo 
hobby-turned-globe-trotting- 
alliance. They remember when 
hard rock meant funky stuff 
with misogynistic machismo 
on top -see brontosaurus burg- 
ers like “Alright, Alright.” But 
the band plods more than 
pushes, and while the riffs stick, 
the songs generally don’t. The 
unemployment report “Three 
anda Half Letters” and the gas- 
guzzling road-burner “Big 
Foot” get by, though: It’s hard to 
hate big-boned butt rock from 
guys clearly making it because 
they still love the form. Ce. 





Key Tracks: “Three and a Half 
Letters,” “Big Foot” 
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Clooney's campall 
for president. 





Down-and-Dirty Politics 


George Clooney’s ace political thriller probes a corrupt presidential race By Peter Travers 


The Ides of 
March ** *2 


Ryan Gosling, George 
Clooney, Evan Rachel Wood 
Directed by George Clooney 





THAT SOOTHSAYER WHO 
warned Julius Caesar to “be- 
ware the ides of March” didn't 
know crap. Campaigning has 
only gotten dirtier since 44 
B.C., when Caesar’s political 
cronies cut him dead in the Sen- 
ate. Caesar could have learned 
a lot about backstabbing from 
watching George Clooney's The 
Ides of March, a big, bruisingly 
funny moral fable etched in acid 
and Obama disillusion. 

In his fourth film as a di- 
rector, following Confessions 
of a Dangerous Mind; Good 
Night, and Good Luck and 
Leatherheads, Clooney canni- 
ly makes his points within the 
guise of a pulse-racing thrill- 
er. Smart move. Clooney plays 
Mike Morris, the Pennsylva- 
nia governor in the thick of 
an Ohio Democratic presiden- 
tial primary against Sen. Pull- 
man (Michael Mantell). No 
soothsayer could scare Mike, a 


70 


slick campaigner who long ago 
lost touch with what he actu- 
ally believes in. It’s press sec- 
retary Stephen Meyers (Ryan 
Gosling) who stands to lose in 
this campaign. Stephen cru- 
cially mistakes the charm-boy 
governor's blunt talk for ide- 
alism. A working conscience 
is the first thing to go in mod- 
ern politics. And Stephen finds 
himself in conflict with Paul 
Zara (Philip Seymour Hoff- 
man), Mike's campaign man- 
ager, and Tom Duffy (Paul Gia- 
matti), the strategist who aims 
to lure Stephen over to Pull- 
man’s team. Sexy intern Molly 
Stearns (Evan Rachel Wood) is 
another temptation, especially 
when Stephen figures out he's 
not the only one she’s screwing. 

I've heard complaints that 
crushed idealism is hardly new 
in political drama. Point taken. 
But take more than a curso- 
ry look at The Ides of March 
and you'll realize that Cloon- 
ey is hunting bigger game. He 
scratches the surface of each 
of his flawed characters to find 
out when they first put their 
souls on the market. What job 


doesn't that relate to, especially 
now, in economic crisis? Cloon- 
ey’s source material is Farra- 
gut North, a 2008 play by Beau 
Willimon, who worked on the 
2004 Howard Dean campaign. 
Willimon knows the potholes 
on the campaign trail and con- 
tributes sharp details to the 
incisive script he wrote with 
Clooney and his producing 
partner, Grant Heslov. 

It’s significant, I think, that 
Mike is not seen in the play, 
which focuses on the men be- 
hind the curtain. But in flesh- 
ing Mike out onscreen, Cloon- 
ey makes his supporting role 
telling and unflattering. One 
scene, set in the back seat of 
a limo, shows Mike comfort- 
ing his wife (the excellent Jen- 
nifer Ehle) over rumors of a 
sex scandal with all the soft- 
spoken conviction of a politi- 
cian who knows how to dial 
down a stump speech for just 
the right note of bogus intima- 
cy. If there’s an art in lying to 
yourself, Mike has mastered it. 
Clooney's exceptional perfor- 
mance is a mesmerizing study 
in treachery, sweetly done. 





Keke Classic | oe ‘2 Excellent | & %*%* Good | ** Fair! * Poor 


All the actors deserve high 
praise. Hoffman and Gia- 
matti remind you of just how 
good they are, digging into the 
script’s choicest dialogue. And 
Marisa Tomei excels as a New 
York Times reporter Stephen 
only thinks he is spinning. 

In a raw and riveting face- 
offin a hotel kitchen, Mike and 
Stephen have it out on issues 
that really are life-and-death. 
Clooney knows how to ignite 
sparks and build momentum. 
And he hands the terrific Gos- 
ling an all-stops-out role that 
challenges him on every level 
~ his ravaged face traces the 
line from compromise to cor- 
ruption. The Ides of March hits 
where it hurts. Shakespeare 
wrote, “The evil that men do 
lives after them.” It’s a legacy 
felt in the D.C. lobbyist district 
near Farragut North, where ev- 
erything has a price. Clooney 
still sees glimmers of humani- 
ty, buthis consistently gripping 
movie is most scalding when it 
reveals the chaos that ensues 
when the loss of ideals is cou- 
pled with the loss of shame. 
How’s that for timely? 
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SAEED ADYANI/SONY PICTURES 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: OPEN ROAG FILMS; CHRIS HELCERMANAS-BENGE/SUMMIT ENTERTAINMENT; GROVE HILL PRODUCTIONS/SONY PICTURES CLASSICS 









Killer Elite ** 


Jason Statham, Robert 
De Niro, Clive Owen 
Directed by Gary McKendry 


IF YOU WERE BENT OUT OF 
shape by the recent remake of 
Sam Peckinpah’s 1971 Straw 
Dogs, fear no sacrilege to 
Bloody Sam with Killer Elite, 
which has no connection but 
title to Peckinpah’s 1975 CIA 
action flick. This Killer Elite 
is a battle of kicks, grunts, 
guns and vain muscle-flexing 
involving Jason Statham, Clive 
Owen and Robert De Niro, who 
wisely sits out most of the heavy 
lifting. Guys who've been put 
through chick-flick hell 
by women who force- 
feed them perfumed 
pabulum like J Don’t 
Know How She Does 
It should consider this 
testosterone payback. 

Statham plays 
Danny, a retired Navy 
Seal and hired assas- 
sin who'd rather shack 
up in Australia with his 
curvy girlfriend (gor- 
geous Yvonne Strahov- 
ski). But they’re pulling 
him backin. An Omani 
sheik (Rodney Afif) has kid- 
napped and tortured Danny's 
old killing partner, Hunter (De 
Niro), and won't let him go until 
De Niro gives a decent perfor- 
mance again. Just kidding. The 
sheik wants Danny to go me- 
dieval on the ass of some Brit- 
ish Special Air Service jocks 
who killed his sons. The sheik 
also wants Danny to bring back 
video confessions and proof of 
the kills. So Danny builds his 
team. And Clive Owen, as Spike 
(lovethename!), builds his SAS 
team to stop him and protect 
his comrades. 

The fun, such asitis, is allin 
the hardass action, and newbie 
director Gary McKendry deliv- 
ers the goods. Statham is dyna- 
mite at this mayhem, though 
The Bank Job showed he could 
do better. Owen seethes with 
manly brio. And De Niro’s grin 
seems motivated by more than 
a paycheck. But there’s noth- 
ing elite about this dispos- 
able time-killer. Based on The 
Feather Men by ex-SAS offi- 
cer Ranulph Fiennes (Ralph's 
cousin), Killer Elite pretends 
to be fact-based and true to 
its 1980s period. Just knowit's 
all baloney. 
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Take Shelter 
kkk 

Michael Shannon, Jessica 
Chastain, Tova Stewart 
Directed by Jeff Nichols 


IF YOU'VE SEEN MICHAEL 
Shannon in Revolutionary 
Road or HBO's Boardwalk Em- 
pire, you know he’s an actor 
who means business. In Take 
Shelter, a film that prides itself 
for the distance it keeps from 
multiplex formula, Shannon 
gives himself over complete- 
ly to a complex role and leaves 
you shattered. He plays Cur- 
tis LaForche, a crew manager 
for an Ohio sand-mining com- 
pany, husband to Samantha 
(Jessica Chastain) and father 
of their six-year-old daughter, 
Hannah (Tova Stewart), who 
is deaf. Lately, Curtis has been 
having visions of an impend- 
ing apocalypse, disturbing vi- 
sions that estrange him from 
his family and his co-workers. 
Chastain’s quietly implosive 
performance breaks your heart 
as she searches Curtis’ eyes for 
the man she married. Writ- 
er-director Jeff Nichols, who 
worked with Shannon on Shot- 
gun Stories, seems to breathe 




















Clockwise from 
top: Hired killer 
Jason Statham 
jumps for his 
life in Killer 
Elite; cancer- 
ridden Joseph 
Gordon-Levitt 
shaves his head 
as friend Seth 
Rogen looks on 
in 50/50; an 
obsessed 
Michael 
Shannon 
prepares his 
daughter Tova 
Stewart for the 
apocalypse in 
Take Shelter 











as one with this gifted actor. 
That’sall I'm going to sayabout 
Take Shelter, the better to 
let you get lost in its dark po- 
etry and enveloping mystery. 
Nichols throws curveballs, 
but his film is unique and un- 
forgettable. 


50/50 *& & * 2 
Joseph Gordon-Levitt, 
Seth Rogen, Anna Kendrick 
Directed by Jonathan Levine 


PART OF ME DOESN’T EVEN 
want to tell you that 50/50 is a 
comedy about a guy with can- 
cer. Chances are you'll groan 
and stop reading. That would 
be a mistake, because 50/50 is 
not infected with the usual TV 
tear-jerking and bogus uplift. 
It’s actually hilarious, heartfelt 
and acted with such no-bull au- 
dacity that you'll hate yourself 
for just thinking youd hate it. 
OK, I’ve got one more groan- 
er hurdle. 50/50 is inspired by 
a true story, “inspired” usual- 
ly translating into an excuse 
to make shit up. Not here. Will 





Reiser, who wrote the screen- 
play, really was diagnosed 
with amalignant spinal tumor. 
Since he wrote the script, you 
probably surmised he didn’t 
die. And Seth Rogen, who plays 
Reiser’s friend in the movie, re- 
ally is Reiser’s friend. Rogen 
and his Superbad partner Evan 
Goldberg helped get the movie 
produced. I’m guessing the 
names have been changed to 
protect some of the raunchi- 
er jokes. 

That’s OK by me - 50/50 
is better than OK, it’s some 
kind of miracle considering 
the traps that could have man- 
gledit. The stellar Joseph Gor- 
don-Levitt plays Adam (the 
Will character), a producer at 
NPR in Seattle, and he gives 
one of the best performanc- 
es of the year, taking Adam 
on the roller coaster from di- 
agnosis to dread and defiance 
without making a false move. 
And Rogen plays Kyle (the Seth 
character) with his signature 
bawdy wit laced with touch- 
ing gravity. Gordon-Levitt and 
Rogen are a dream team, even 
when the dream turns into a 
nightmare. Cheers to director 
Jonathan Levine (The Wack- 
ness) for giving the film a raw, 
ragged look that deepens his 
attempts to keep it real. Gor- 
don-Levitt shaved his own 
head in the scene where Adam 
decides to cut off his hair 
before chemo does the job. I 
can’t speak to whether Gor- 
don-Levitt participated in the 
scene in which Kyle trims Ad- 
am’s balls. But no rowdy op- 
portunity is missed, especially 
with Adam and two fellow pa- 
tients (Philip Baker Hall and 
Matt Frewer). 

More delicate feelings 
spring up between Adam and 
Katherine (a wonderful Anna 
Kendrick), his painfully inex- 
perienced therapist. But for 
full-throttle emotion, hold on 
for a superb Anjelica Huston 
as Adam’s take-charge mother, 
coping with a son who'd rather 
ignore her and a husband fac- 
ing dementia. At every point 
when you expect the story to 
tumble over into sitcom/soap- 
opera excess, 50/50 pulls back 
and sides with unvarnished 
truth. A movie handled with 
this kind of care is a rare gift. 
Refusing to hide from pain or 
bow to it, 50/50 makes its own 
rules. It'll get to you. 
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PINK FLOYD 


[Cont. from 49] again.” But his retreat 
from the Floyd legacy left a hole that his 
former bandmate was all too happy to fill. 


WO DAYS AFTER GILMOUR’S 
T houseboat interview, Waters sits 

in his own, more businesslike 
home base on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic — a production office on the 10th floor 
of a downtown Manhattan office building. 
At 68, Waters is wiry and fit, and he's ex- 
uding some seriously feral energy today. 
It’s not just because it’s his first time back 
in the office after a summer off: His Wall 
tour was the second-highest-grossing in 
North America last year, and it’s only get- 
ting started. “In Europe, it seemed to be 
even better than over here, and it just gets 
better and better - we sold 86,000 tick- 
ets yesterday,” he says with a broad smile, 
referring to a run of shows in Buenos 
Aires. Then, as if to upstage the rerelease 
of his own band’s back catalog, he makes a 
point of announcing that his tour will re- 
turn to the U.S. next year, based around 
baseball stadiums. 

In other words, the album that decried 
the inhumanity of stadium shows will, for 
the first time, hit stadiums. The wall that 
goes up during the show, Waters says, will 
now have a square surface of 140 yards: 
“We've done light tests in Fenway Park and 
Wrigley Field and Yankee Stadium, and 
it’s fine. It works.” He’s also working on a 
filmed version of the tour, a long-planned 
Wall Broadway show and multiple upcom- 
ing productions of Ca Ira, his opera about 
the French Revolution. 

Once the Wail tour is over, Waters may 
follow Gilmour's lead and scale down. 
“I’m not sure I want to go out and do 
greatest hits again,” he says. “I think if I 
did any more in the future it might well 
be smaller.” 

Waters was busy touring while the re- 
issues came together, and waves off ques- 
tions about the specifics. “Dave and Nick 
would know a lot more about what's going 
on than I would,” he says. (“I sent him the 
box a year ago,” says Thorgerson.) 

Sitting by an immaculate glass con- 
ference table in the wood-floored office - 
where it’s impossible not to notice a win- 
dow opening onto a brick wall - Waters 
takes great pains to avoid debating his 
former bandmates. As he told me last 
year, “I don’t want to hurt anyone's feel- 
ings ever again.” When I mention that 
Gilmour claims that Waters rarely wrote 
vocal melodies, he looks grim for a second 
and then embarks on an answer about 
how memory can be unreliable. He does 
make a point of noting the importance of 
the collaboration. “Something might have 
happened without Rick or without me 
or without Dave,” he says, perhaps acci- 
dentally leaving out Mason's name, “but 
it wouldn't have been what did happen.” 
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The truth is, Gilmour and Waters were 
never particularly close friends, and hard- 
ly knew each other until Gilmour joined 
the band - though Waters remembers 
being delighted when he first arrived. 
“He's a wonderful singer and a great gui- 
tar player,” he says. “What more could you 
want? And he's also a nice bloke. Good 
fun, likes a laugh and all that. It wasn’t 
like, ‘Oh, he’s a great guitar player and a 
beautiful singer, but, he’s weird.” 

From the outside, it seems that rela- 
tions between Gilmour and Waters are 
the strongest they've been since Waters 
left. “You would think so, yeah,” Gilmour 
says, pursing his lips and staying silent for 
amoment. “You could say that, but when I 
hesitate, it’s almost nonexistent. I played 
on Roger's Wall show here one night a few 
months ago, and I haven't seen or heard a 
word from him since.” In the intervening 
period, Gilmour's son Charlie was sen- 
tenced to 16 months in prison for his par- 
ticipation in a violent protest against a 
U.K. university tuition hike - which might 
have been a good opportunity for Waters 
to get in touch. Months before that, Wa- 





“Tt’s not unfriendly,” 
Gilmour says 

of his relationship 
with Waters. 

“But it’s almost 
nonexistent.” 





ters and Gilmour played “Wish You Were 
Here” and three other songs at their char- 
ity acoustic gig, and they had no commu- 
nication in between, according to Gilm- 
our. “It’s not unfriendly. But it’s not part of 
either of our day-to-day existence.” 

When Bob Geldof convinced Floyd to 
reunite for Live 8 in 2005, they began ar- 
guing again right away. “At the rehears- 
al, things were very tense,” says Gilmour. 
“Roger had written a set list of songs he 
wanted to do, which I found entirely in- 
appropriate for a charity event. Singing 
“We don’t need no education’ just didn’t 
seem to be doing it for me. We did have to 
gently remind Roger that he was guesting 
in our band. Pink Floyd was an existing 
thing with Rick and Nick and myself, and 
Roger was back in as a guest, and I wrote 
up the set list, which is what we wound 
up doing. 

“Roger spent a lot of time afterward 
saying how he would roll over gracefully 
for that one occasion but it wouldn't hap- 
pen again,” Gilmour continues. “Which 
strengthened my views: I understand how 
other people want that sort of [reunion] 
thing to happen, but I'm entirely selfish in 
thinking that I want to enjoy my declining 


years exactly the way that I want to do it. 
And that wouldn't be part of it.” 

Last year, Waters told me he could imag- 
ine another charity reunion, and Mason is 
still holding out for the chance. (“It would 
have to be for someone even more im- 
portant than Bob Geldof, if that’s possi- 
ble,” he says.) But Gilmour isn’t interested, 
even though he enjoyed his guest appear- 
ance on the Wail tour, singing “Comfort- 
ably Numb” again from on top of the wall 
~ a performance he volunteered for in ex- 
change for Waters’ joining him at the char- 
ity show. “I don’t want to comment real- 
ly on [the Wall] show, but I went to that 
thing and went, ‘God, he should have had 
me there for a few rehearsals,” Gilmour 
says with a slightly wicked grin. “It'd real- 
ly make it much better. But he’s done bril- 
liantly with it.” He adds that as he watched 
the Wall performance, he saw “little bits 
from my paint books splashed here, there 
and everywhere. I think, ‘God, I was fuck- 
ing brilliant doing that. Roger was fucking 
brilliant doing that.’ There's a lot of good 
stuff that we did together. 

“And we had a great night at the charity 
gig,” Gilmour adds. “Roger banned all re- 
cording equipment, but I brought my own 
camera and told a guy, Just press that but- 
ton on at the beginning and off again at 
the end.’ Afterward, I told Roger I filmed 
it and he said, ‘Fantastic!’ And I didn't say, 
“Well, you wouldn't fucking allow me to 
have a halfway-decent camera up here.’ 
But, no, we had a great time. We got fair- 
ly pissed drunk afterward for a few hours. 
Then he goes his way and I go mine.” 

The way Gilmour sees it, “The great- 
ness that we did together is a collabora- 
tive achievement between four people who 
have ego problems, all of them. In every 
single one of us there's a slight difference 
between the reality and our perceptions 
of ourselves.” But Waters doesn't buy this 
description: “I don't think there's any more 
or less ego involved in the band than in 
most bands.” 

Then, in a perhaps not entirely ego-free 
move, Waters recites the lyrics to “Flicker- 
ing Flame,” a 2002 solo tune. “‘When my 
synapses pause in my quest for applause, 
when my ego lets go of my end of the bone/ 
To focus instead on the love that is precious 
to me/Then I shall be free’ So maybe that’s 
the position I have come to recently.” 

Maybe. Earlier, Waters discussed Gilm- 
our’s prominent vocals on Dark Side and 
Wish You Were Here - and the fact that the 
latter album features a guest vocalist, Roy 
Harper, on “Have a Cigar.” “The only thing 
Ireally regret was letting Roy Harper sing 
that,” says Waters. “I was quite capable of 
singing it, and I allowed myself to be per- 
suaded out of it - I know in my heart of 
hearts I probably felt a bit hurt but wasn't 
prepared to take the risk of saying, ‘No, you 
can fuck off and I don't care whether you 
think I can sing or not.’ So I regret that.” 
He smiles. “But I don't regret much.” 
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TOM MORELLO 


[Cont. from 53] the time. “I think I've got 
about three more minutes of militant rev- 
olution,” he says, “and then I've got to 
change some diapers.” On the way back 
up the canyon, Morello gets a phone call. 
It’s Michael Goldstone, the A&R exec who 
signed Rage back in the Nineties. “Hey!” 
Morello says. “I'm driving around. What 
should we do? [Pause] Yep. Yep. Yep - 
least the first week. And then hopefully get 
him back next week? OK, thank you very 
much, sir, that’s very wise. Cheers.” 

He hangs up. “Sorry,” he says. “Fanta- 
sy football.” Turns out he and Goldstone 
manage a team together — the Red Men- 
ace. They play with a bunch of Morello’s 
college friends in “a complicated, Byzan- 
tine league with a bunch of Harvard nerd- 
niks who spend a lot of time on i 

Morello has always been a sports fan. As 
akid, his dream was to play shortstop for 
the Cubs. He still loves them so much that 
he’s been working on a secret plan to win 
them their first World Series since 
1908. “It’s a six-point program,” he 
says. “It’s very serious, I've been in- 
terviewing players.” He hopes to un- 
veil it in an open letter to the team’s 
owners soon. 

Then he tells a story about one 
night a few years ago, right before 
the 2008 election. It was October, 
and the Cubs were in the playoffs. 
He and Eddie Vedder - a fellow Cubs 
obsessive and outspoken liberal - 
were hanging out ata birthday party 
for Tim Robbins when a tough hy- 
pothetical came up: If electing a Re- 
publican president meant the Cubs 
were guaranteed to win a World Series, 
would you take the deal? 

Morello says Vedder agonized for a 
while, but ultimately decided that not even 
a ring would be worth four years of Pres- 
ident McCain. He was a dad, and he had 
his kids’ future to worry about. 

What about Morello, who was, at the 
time, childless? “For me it was simple,” he 
says. “We've had a lot of shitty presidents. 
T want my DVD!” 


T 11:00 THE NEXT MORNING, 
At THOP on Santa Monica is a 

hotbed of inactivity. A few scraggly 
diners sit eating their Rooty Tooty Fresh 
'N Fruitys in solitude, attended to by a 
waitress who looks like she’s been pouring 
coffee since it cost a dime. A card on the 
table invites customers to JOIN THE PAN- 
CAKE REVOLUTION. 

Morello sinks into a brown vinyl booth, 
orders a mushroom-avocado omelet with 
buttermilk pancakes, and starts breaking 
down his political philosophy. He used 
to be an anarchist, “but now I veer away 
from -isms.” He’s basically a radical pro- 
gressive - “pro workers’ rights, pro human 
rights, pro immigrant rights, pro environ- 
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mental rights, pro animal rights. If there 
is a guiding North Star, it’s ‘Always stand 
on the side of the poor and the oppressed, 
in as uncompromising a way as possible’” 

Which is all well and good. But let’s try 
some practical questions, to find out where 
the rubber meets the road. 

One of your guitars is famously deco- 





rated with the words “Arm the Homeless.” 


Do you literally think that’s a good idea? 

[Laughs] In the poetic way that stu- 
dents in Paris in ’68 scrawled slogans on 
the wall, absolutely. But in a literal sense? 
I don’t know. We've tried a lot of other shit! 
You think the people with guns are doing 
such a great job? The cops across the street 
from that protest were strapped, and I was 
way more scared of them. Let's shake it up. 

Speaking of violence, you've called the 
financial crisis “the greatest financial 
crime in history” and advocated storming 
Wall Street “with pitchforks and torches.” 
Do you mean that literally, too? 

Well, the Frankenstein monster cre- 
ated by Wall Street’s malfeasance de- 








BLOOD BROTHERS, 
Mgrello.and 
Springsteen 
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serves to be confronted like a monster. 
Torpedoing the economy like that is a 
crime, and it deserves to be fought as 
such. But I don’t know if I could, like, 
line Goldman Sachs up against a wall. 
It’s my nice Midwestern upbringing. The 
CEO would start talking about his fan- 
tasy-football team, and we'd get along 
famously. 

You called George W. Bush a “war crimi- 
nal.” Does that mean Obama is, too? 

It would be hard to argue that he isn’t. 
All the civilian dead in Pakistan and Af- 
ghanistan; continuing Guantanamo. I 
don't have the Geneva Convention mem- 
orized, but there’s no doubt he'd be on 
the list. 

What about closer to home? You slam 
corporate fat cats for their “high-thread- 
count sheets.” What kind of sheets do you 
sleep on? 

[Laughs] You'd have to ask my wife 
about that one. I do admit that I'm more 
ofa hotel snob than I used to be. But trust 
me, I've stayed at, like, the Blood and 
Semen Inn all too frequently. 

You're a staunch supporter of unions. 
What about your sons’ nanny? Is she a 
union member? 





Ooh, good question. We have a house- 
keeper who is. But the nanny, to the best of 
my knowledge, is not. That’s something I 
should inquire about, as a good union em- 
ployer. That's a good one! 

It’s fun playing “gotcha” with Morel- 
lo, if only because he’s so hard on himself. 
It’s that kind of deeply felt conviction that 
led him to create the Nightwatchman in 
the first place. About 10 years ago, as Rage 
wound down, he decided he needed anoth- 
er outlet for his views. He started going to 
open-mic nights, strumming his acoustic 
guitar at anarchist bike shops and strain- 
ing to be heard over the latte machine at 
Jammin’ Java. He jokes that he was like 
Dylan at Newport, only in reverse. 

For a long time, Morello didn’t want to 
mix his electric-guitar freakouts with his 
singer-songwriter stuff, out of respect for 
the folk tradition. But after Bruce Spring- 
steen invited him to shred on “The Ghost 
of Tom Joad” during some E Street Band 
shows - including 2009's Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame anniversary concerts - he re- 
considered. “I realized I can do what 
I do best, which is play electric gui 
tar, and not lose any of the intensity 
and impact,” Morello says. 

Following a stadium blowout in 
L.A. in August, Morello says Rage 
have no plans to play together any- 
time soon. “We text each other,” he 
says. ‘L Drummer] Brad [Wilk] and 
C Tim [Commerford] have a 
practice space where they jam, like, 
every day. Everyone hopes there will 
be more shows. But people have 
that aren't just Rage Against the Ma 
chine, We have no label, no manag- 
er, no attorney - there's no structure, 
But when the four of us want to do a thing, 
and we're available to do a thing, we'll do 
athing” 

In 1999, Morello boasted that Rage 
didn’t “play this elitist music for New Eng- 
land coffeehouses. It’s not this kind of po- 
litical folk music for the converted.” Hear- 
ing that quote today, he laughs at the irony: 
“I'm exclusively playing folk music for the 
converted. But tha I] time well spent. 
The converted need a kick in the ass too.” 

In the parking lot, Morello is still think- 
ing about the nice-sheets question. “About 
that purity thing. There’s always a gnaw- 
ing fear at the back of my mind that I'll 
find myself once again - this time with a 
wife and kids - with $5 a week for food. So 
while I very much admire the principled 
austerity of Gandhi or Mother Teresa, un- 
like them, I haven't taken a vow of poverty. 
Rage and Audioslave have made a hell of a 
lot of money, and while we've given a hell of 
alot of money away, I feel good about being 
able to provide for my family. Which is the 
goal of working people everywhere.” 

He puts on his Ray-Bans and unlocks 
the Audi. “And now, if you'll excuse me,” 
he says, “I have to go home and organize 
my nanny.” © 
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AUSTRALIA 


[Cont. from 61] of watermel- 
ons - akey crop in the region - 
were swamped. 

And still the rain kept com- 
ing. In early January, eight 
inches of rain fell in five days. 
Gas stations closed, farmers 
wrote off an entire season, and 
the city came to a halt, But in- 
credibly, the rains did not. “I 
didn’t know the sky could hold 
that much water,” says Wayne 
Reis, who runs a furniture 
store in the center of town. 

The fact that the sky can 
hold more water is precise- 
ly what happens in a warm- 
ing world. “Global warming is 
lifting more water vapor into 
the air, increasing the inten- 
sity of torrential downpours,” 
concludes a recent report from 
Australia’s Climate Institute. A 
two-degree increase in ocean 
temperatures can boost rain- 
fall by nearly 10 percent. But 
scientists can't predict where 
that extra rain will fall, or how 
far beyond the norm any given 
weather system might go. 

On January 10th, four inch- 
es of rain fell on Toowoom- 
ba in just a few hours, and by 
that afternoon, what had been 
a manageable soaking turned 
into a catastrophe of such sud- 
denness and force that it de- 
fies any attempt to describe it. 
Within minutes, both creeks 
in town swelled into a 20-foot- 
high wall of water. It tore 
through downtown, sending 
residents scrambling for high- 
er ground, swamping stores in 
the mall and floating books in 
the public library. Office work- 
ers took a video of the waters 
rushing into their parking lot 
and carrying off their cars, 
sending them bouncing along 
the torrent like rubber duck- 
ies. The video, viewed some 
7 million times on YouTube, 
became the iconic image of the 
Toowoomba flood. 

Thousands of people, un- 
aware of the sudden danger, 
were caught in the midst of 
their daily lives. Donna Rice, 
a 43-year-old mother of four, 
was running errands down- 
town with two of her children 
- Jordan, 13, and Blake, 10 - 
when her Mercedes stalled at a 
busy intersection. “I could see 
they were in trouble,” says War- 
ren McErlean, a truck driver 
who tried to push Rice’s car out 


of the rising floodwaters. But 
the water was coming hard and 
fast, and it knocked him off his 
feet. Another man, secured by a 
rope to a lamppost, waded out 
and managed to grab Blake. By 
the time he came back, the rag- 
ing water was flipping the Mer- 
cedes over. Rice and Jordan 
scrambled onto the roof of the 
car - “I saw the panic in their 
eyes,” says McErlean. The res- 
cuer grabbed them and tried to 
hold on, but the water was too 
strong. Rice and Jordan were 
washed away. 

Within a half-hour, the 
water subsided. An hour later, 
cars were driving through the 
debris-strewn intersection. 
Rice’s body was found a mile 
away behind a flour mill. Jor- 
dan’s body was found wedged 
under a fig tree. The flood- 
waters continued down into 
the Lockyer Valley, bursting 
through smaller towns and 


noon, religious and civic lead- 
ers in Toowoomba gather in 
front of the town’s library to 
hold a service for the residents 
killed in the catastrophe. “No 
one thought anything like this 
could happen here,” Bill Ca- 
hill, a member of the region- 
al council, tells me. A stol- 
id, respectable citizen if there 
ever was one, Cahill believes 
it is time to get beyond the ar- 
gument about whether glob- 
al warming is man-made and 
start preparing for a new, more 
extreme climate. “For the past 
decade, we suffered from terri- 
ble drought,” he says. “Sudden- 
ly, we get some rain, this creek 
floods” - he points to what is 
now a muddy trickle in a nar- 
row concrete culvert - “and we 
are nearly swept away.” 

Cahill points out that trying 
to control nature can actual- 
ly backfire. Efforts to channel 
the creeks that flow through 





Having built a nation in such 
an extreme climate, Aussies 
have an outback machismo 
about dealing with nature. 





sweeping buildings, cars and 
people away. All told, 22 peo- 
ple died from the flash floods. 

Eventually, the floodwaters 
from Toowoomba and the sur- 
rounding region all poured 
into the Brisbane River, which 
flows through Australia’s third- 
largest city. The river rose 15 
feet above normal, breaking 
its banks and forcing the evac- 
uation of tens of thousands of 
residents. Low-lying areas of 
downtown Brisbane - “Bris- 
venice,” people were calling it 
on Twitter — were soon under- 
water. One blogger, writing by 
candlelight on his iPad, wor- 
ried that the city seemed dan- 
gerously close to a total break- 
down. “Despite the casual 
stoicism with which most peo- 
ple are addressing the flood 
~ this ‘natural disaster’ - the 
sense that food, water, electric- 
ity and connectivity is so frag- 
ile does give pause for thought,” 
he wrote. “How far away is this 
form of civilization from some- 
thing deeply uncivilized?” 

A few weeks after the 
flood, on a Saturday after- 
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town ~ paving over their nat- 
ural creek beds and forcing 
them into concrete culverts — 
had only served to amplify the 
flood, rather than preventing it. 
“We think we understand how 
to build a city, how to handle 
whatever nature throws at us, 
but we really don't,” Cahill says. 
“We can do a lot of fancy engi- 
neering — but sometimes, that 
just makes us more vulnerable.” 


WEEK AFTER YASI 
At T drive up the coast 
rom Sydney with Ian 


Goodwin, a broad-shouldered 
scientist in flip-flops and 
shorts. Now in his early fifties, 
Goodwin has spent most of his 
life studying how global warm- 
ing will change the coast of 
Australia. He grew up surfing 
on these waters, and still rides 
the waves every day thathe can. 
More than most scientists, he 
understands exactly how much 
Australia has to lose. 

“Living on the beach is pret- 
tymuch the Australian dream,” 
he says as we pass beach town 
after beach town. At Narra- 


been Beach, a broad sweep of 
sand 15 miles north of Syd- 
ney, Goodwin points out where 
residents have been forced to 
truck in sand in an expensive 
and hopeless effort to keep the 
beach - and the homes along 
it - from being washed away 
by increasingly strong storm 
surges. If the seas rise by at 
least three feet this century, 
as the current scientific con- 
sensus expects them to, every 
one of the structures along the 
beach will vanish. “In fact,” 
Goodwin says, “the way things 
are going, they could be gone 
within a decade or two.” 

“Do the people who live 
there know that?” I ask. 

“Some of them do, but they 
don't care,” he says. “Or they 
don’t think about it. Austra- 
lians have a hard time imagin- 
ing the future will be any dif- 
ferent than the present.” 

Australians aren't alone in 
their denial, of course. But 
there is a sense of fatalism 
here that is absent in Ameri- 
ca, a feeling borne by having 
lived for long years in a harsh 
climate, of being able to take 
whatever nature dishes out. It 
is why Australians don't leave 
their houses during raging 
wildfires, and why they build 
cites in landscapes where no 
cities should be built. When it 
comes to dealing with Moth- 
er Nature's nasty moods, Aus- 
tralians have a kind of out- 
back machismo, a justifiable 
sense of pride for having built 
anation in one of the most ex- 
treme climates on the planet. 
But as the catastrophes multi- 
ply, so too do the psychic costs 
of living with it. As a recent 
report by Australia’s Climate 
Institute concluded, “High- 
er rates of drug and alcohol 
misuse, violence, family dis- 
solution and suicide are more 
likely to follow more extreme 
weather events.” In 2006, dur- 
ing the prolonged drought in 
the Murray-Darling Basin, the 
government estimated that an 
Australian farmer committed 
suicide every four days. 

It’s too soon to say for sure, 
but it may be that the deadly 
weather of the past few years 
will open people's eyes to the 
risks of living on a superheat- 
ed planet. In July, Prime Min- 
ister Julia Gillard introduced 
her proposal for a carbon tax 
in Australia. The plan would 
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levy a modest price of $25 
a ton on carbon for several 
years, then morph into a car- 
bon-trading scheme in 2015. 
It's a complicated proposal, 
full of loopholes and subsi- 
dies for Big Coal, but if it pass- 
es, it would be a big step in the 
right direction. “It’s a critical 
time,” Ross Garnaut, the gov- 
ernment's key climate adviser, 
told reporters. “Each year, the 
growth in emissions makes it 
less likely that we'll be able to 
avoid severe damage from cli- 
mate change. So the require- 
mentto take action is urgent.” 

It’s not just floods and 
drought and wildfires that 
are spurring action to cut car- 
bon pollution. It’s also the fear 
of being left out of the eco- 
nomic benefits of clean tech- 
nology. “With its deserts and 
sunshine, Australia should 
be the solar-energy capital of 
the world,” one California en- 
trepreneur tells me. “Instead, 
they are still passing out sub- 
sidies to the coal industry.” Or 
as one Australian blogger put 
it, “Australia is currently ex- 
porting typewriters to a glob- 
al economy moving quickly 
toward computers.” 

But as the demand to take 
action grows, so too does the 
corporate and political push- 
back. The coal industry is a 
powerful force in Australia, 
and it is rolling out the usual 
tired arguments that a tax on 
carbon would devastate the 
economy and send jobs scur- 
rying overseas. The coun- 
try’s opposition leader, echo- 
ing the language of right-wi 
deniers in Congress, dismiss- 
es climate change as “absolute 
crap.” But as befits the Aus- 
tralian psyche, the scare tac- 
tics here are even bigger and 
nastier than in America. The 
thetoric over global warming 
has grown so heated, in fact, 
that climate scientists at the 
Australian National Univer- 
sity have been assigned secu- 
rity protection after several 
weeks of abusive e-mails and 
phone calls. For their work in 
understanding what is hap- 








pening to their country, some 
scientists have even received 
death threats. 

When I ask Goodwin about 
this, he rolls his eyes. “It’s all 
politics,” he says as we walk 
along the sea wall at Manly 
Beach, the birthplace of surf- 
ing in Australia. “Would a 
price on carbon be a step in 
the right direction? Of course. 
But Australia is a big econo- 
my, hooked on growth and the 
extraction of natural resourc- 
es - like coal. That is not going 
to change anytime soon.” 

Goodwin points out the 
swanky hotels and beach 
houses and restaurants along 
the water. “With three feet of 
sea-level rise, this is all gone,” 
. “The beach, the ho- 
tels, the houses ~ the sea will 
cut right through to Sydney 
Harbor. Manly Beach will 
vanish. Lots of other beach- 
es will go too, but this one is 
particularly iconic.” The de- 
struction could be slowed by 
building a massive sea wall, 
Goodwin says, but it would 
cost hundreds of millions of 
dollars, and it wouldn't save 
the beach in the long run. 
The same thing goes for most 
beaches in Australia, as well 
as for Sydney itself - which is 
extremely vulnerable tor 
sea levels, given the extensive 
development along the water. 

But what about the prime 
minister's drive to put a price 
on carbon pollution? Couldn't 
that save coastal areas like 
Sydney? Goodwin shakes his 
head. “We could transform 
Australia’s energy system to 
100 percent solar tomorrow, 
and if we keep exporting coal 
to China, it won't really mat- 
ter much in the big picture,” 
he says. “But if we stop export- 
ing coal, our economy will fall 
apart. So it’s a stalemate. 

We walk for a while, 
watching all the happy peo- 
ple strolling along the board- 
walk and drinking wine in 
cafes and surfing the waves. 
The sun is shining, and every- 
thing is lovely. Too bad that it 
all has to go. © 
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NEED WINTER TIRES? 


With a full line-up of fitments for everything from 
passenger cars, light trucks/SUVs, and luxury 
sedans, Blizzak™ winter tires by Bridgestone 
have you covered. And if you're not looking for a 
winter tire, that’s cool, just check out our website, 
bridgestonetire.com, for our full product offering. 


BRIDGESTONE 


BLIZZAK 


The explosively popular 
DEXTER? is back with a 
vengeance in a fresh new 
season of startling suspense 
and unexpected twists. Dexter 
Morgan crosses paths with a 
delusional zealot of unflinching 
convictions, setting off a deadly 
game that could well shatter his 
perfect existence. Don't miss the 
new season of DEXTER® 
Starting Sunday, 
October 2,9 PM (ET/PT) 

- only on SHOWTIME® 


Who's The Hero? 
Who's The Threat? 
When rescued MIA Marine 
Sgt. Brody returns home toa 
hero's welcome after years in 
torturous enemy confinement, 
one CIA officer is convinced he's 
a dangerous and determined 
traitor with terrorist intent. 
Don't miss the provocative 
new series HOMELAND. 
Premiering Sunday, 
October 2nd 
at 10 PM (ET/PT) 
~ only on SHOWTIME® 


New Snapple 

Tea Will Be 
Loved” Created 

by Maroon 5 
New “Tea Will Be Loved”, 
a Snapple flavor created 
by Maroon 5. Together we 
are proud to donate 1.75 


million meals to support 
Feeding America. 
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LEARN FILMMAKING 
& ACTING FOR FILM 





FILM ACADEMY 


+S] @7 5 [©] @) EO) as | MY aN Om EI Ne 
The Most Hands-on Intensive Programs in the World 


16mm ¢ 35mm « Hi-Def ¢ RED ONE’ Gamera ¢ Super 16mm ¢« HDSLR 














ONE & TWO-YEAR CONSERVATORY » TWO-YEAR ASSOCIATE OF FINE ARTS 
BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS » MASTER OF FINE ARTS 
SHORT-TERM HANDS-ON INTENSIVE TOTAL IMMERSION WORKSHOPS ALSO AVAILABLE YEAR-ROUND 
NEW YORK CITY ¢ UNIVERSAL STUDIOS, CALIFORNIA ¢ ABU DHABI, UAE ¢ AUSTRALIA 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY* * DISNEY STUDIOS* * PARIS* ¢ FLORENCE* ¢ JAPAN* © KOREA* # CHINA* 


All credits and degrees are solely granted by the New York Film Academy California. All degree programs take place on the backlot of Universal Studios, Hollywood. 
All workshops are solely owned and operated by the New York Film Academy and such workshops are not affiliated with Universal Studios, Harvard University, or Disney Studios. "SUMMER ONLY. 


LIST PRICE 





ie $1,095.00 





GENUINE XY DIAMONDS | =~ ZK 
5 YEAR UNLIMITED | F&F, 
a 


PRECISION AND LUXURY AT ITS BEST 
NOW WITH DIAMONDS AS STANDARD 


The Daniel Steiger Alphagraph Diamond. A sporty timepiece with a luxury edge now available direct from the 
manufacturer at the astonishingly low price of $179 - a saving of $916 on the retail price of $1,095. So how can we 
make an offer like this? The answer is beautifully simple. We have no middleman to pay. No retail overheads to pay 
and not the usual mark-up to make, which on luxury items (including watches) can be enormous. We just make 
beautiful watches beautifully simple to buy. 

Stainless steel case and bracelet featuring divers buckle fused with 18k yellow gold 

Rotating bezel . Precision movement featuring month, day, date and dual time sub-dials igniarsa orate 


6 Genuine diamond indices . Water resistant to 10atms (328ft) . 5 Year unlimited Wood Finished 
movement warranty Presentation Case 





—) Deca Please quote[RST110ALP] or go to WWW.timepiecesusa.com/rst110 


Timepieces International Inc, 3580 NW 56th Street, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 33309 
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TO ADVERTISE CALL KAYLA RAVITZ 21 


My Grow Buddy 
Indoor Gardening: System 


The “My Grow Buddy’ grow box is our best 
sellingindoor gardening system at Dealzercom. 
This hydroponics system comes with everything 
you need except for the plants! Simply add plants 
and water to your indoor gardening system and 
yourall set! This unitcomes complete with 3 year 
warranty and unlimited 24/7 tech support. Call 
888-HYDRO-81or simply visit us at Dealzer. 
com to order one today! Grow ANY plant 

\doors! Price $399. “Dimension is 4” X 28° X 18" 


Meet More Local Singles! 


Try Quest Chat For FREE 
1-877-315-6677 


Call Quest Chat and discover North 

America’s Busiest Chat Line now! Quest 

Chat is EASY to use! You'll be connecting 

in seconds. Send messages or talk live 
adies meet loc 

always chat and flirt for FREE 

Chat! Quest Chat is FUN and EXCITING! 

Get in on the action tonight. 18+ 






QQ aquestchat 


T-shirt Quilts 

Campus Quilt Company turns your tshirts 
into an awesome new quilt. Get those hard- 
earned shirts out of your closet and off your 
back! We do all of the work and make it easy for 
you to have a tshirt quilt in as few as two weeks. 
As featured on the Today Show, Rachael Ray 
Show, and Real Simple. Mention you saw us in 
Rolling Stone for S10 off. 5029682850 





Rockabilia.com 


With over 60,000 items to choose from 
Rockabilia.com offers the largest selection 
of music merchandise you will find on the 
Web - period. From tshirts, longsleeves & 


hoodies to posters, patches and rare collectables. 


you wont find this stuff any where else - trust 
us. Make us your source! Enter code PC225RS 
atcheckout and receive 15% off your order 


through II/15/IL You may also place an order or 
requesta free 120-page catalog at 1-952-556-1121. 





Dive Bar T-Shirts 


Join the club and receive a new 
T-shirt every month from the best bars 
you've never heard of! 








Design T-Shirts Online! 


Create custom shirts for your group 
with our fun and easy Design Lab! 
Name-brand apparel, extensive art 
library & font collection. FREE design 
assistance and FREE shipping. Save 
$10 on 6 or more items with voucher: 
stone6. Call today 877-402-2610 or visit 
us online at 





VaporGenie Vaporizer 


Enjoy your smoking herbs without the tar, 
smoke or offensive odors. Vaporizing is 
healthier, smoother and tastier. The Vapor 
Genie Vaporizing pipe is portable, non 
electric and powered by an ordinary lighter. 
Lifetime warranty. Fits in your pocket. 
Several styles to choose from. $55/$65 
(includes postage). US Patent 7,434,584 





The Ultimate 
Male Performance 
Enhancer 


Stay RockHard for hours and enjoy a 
more intense sexual experience! 
Sold in major retailers nationwide. 
Have you had a RockHard Weekend? 





AVAILABLE IN SELECT. 


@ 
Vigor Labs 


Ball Refill and Chainsaw are the hottest new 
sexual enhancers that volumize semen and 
improve hardness for the ultimate sexual 
experience. Users report dramatic results! 
Ela ony at 5 at | (888) 698-6603 or 





“| TAKE A SHEET RIGHT ON STAGE” 


ENERGY STRIPS 


Fast, powerful and convenient. Sheets™ brand energy strips dissolve in seconds for easy digestion, providing hours of energy. 
No calories, no sugar, no crash*, no pit stops. Individually wrapped Sheets™ fit in your pocket so you can have energy anytime. 


Need energy? Take a Sheet!™ Find out more at www.takeasheet.com 


Available at these and other fine retailers: “=a 1) a (k) tao 





VOCAL PROGRAM: 
We've AMPLIFIED the Vocal Program at 
Musicians Institute. Under the leadership of 


Director, Jon Clayden, the all-new curriculum offers 


performance, technology, media, studio recording, 
songwriting and business classes. 


In the 21st century, the music business is 


constantly changing. Learn to stay ahead of the curve. 


800,255.PLAY 
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Save Their Life For $250. You'll End Up Smiling Too. ™nutes and costs as little — masse esis 
: as $250, can give desperate in the world 
children not just a new The New York Times 


smile — but a new life. 








Your support can provide free treatment 
for po ildren with clefts. 
78125 Half surgery. 7$50 Medications, J$———_ 





$250 Sur 
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Donate online: www.smiletrain.org 


or call: 1-800-932-9541 


m : 
a) [rain 

the U.S. Government, women should take sufficient levels of folic acid (400 

y to help prevent neural tube defects and reduce the risk 

folic acid is taken one month before conception and 

imester, it has been proven to reduce the risk for neural tube defects 

i. For more information, visit www.SmileTrain.org. Smile Train is a 501 


cognized by the IRS, and all donations to Smile Train are tax-deductible in 
accordance with IRS regulations. © 2011 Smile Train. 
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TUAN YOUR 
@ MUSIC INTO A CAREER 


Recording Arts 
Badhelor’s Degree Program 
Campus 


Music Production 
Bachelor's Degree Program 


Master's 
Entertainment Business 
Game Design 


Bachelor's 

Computer Animation 
Creative Writing 

for Entertainment 

Digital Arts & Design 
Entertainment Business 
Film 

Game Art 

Game Development 
Music Business 

Recording Arts 

Show Production 

Sports Marketing & Media 
Web Design & Development 


Associate's 
Graphic Design 
Recording Engineering 


Financial aid 


Winter Park, FL 
800.226.7625 + 3300 University Boulevard 


ation ragarding tuition, student outcomes, and related statistics, 
Visit fullsail.edu/outcomes-and-staistics. 


Advertisement 


Full Sail Studios 


s Degree Prégrams 





Master's 

Creative Writing 
Education Media 
Design & Technology 
Entertainment Business 
Internet Marketing 
Media Design 

New Media Journalism 










Bachelor's 
Computer Animation 


Creative Writing 
for Entertainment 

Digital Cinematography 
Entertainment Business 
Game Art 

Game Design 

Graphic Design 

Internet Marketing 

Mobile Development 

Music Business 

Music Production 

Sports Marketing & Media 
Web Design & Development 

























‘Sait Alone, VT 05478-5560, 
www.scitraining.com | Email 
ENTER 10. SRSA1A 


Get your Career Diploma at Home 
TRAIN FOR TODAY’S HOTTEST CAREERS! 










Send for your FREE 
Information kit today! 







Mail this coupon, or call now, at: 


1-800-363-0058 ext. 7214 


Call 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

















(@ PLEASE CHECK ONE PROGRAM ONLY 
1am under no obligation and no salesperson will ever call. 
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A High School Criminal Justice Medical Transcriptionist 
(4 Accounting J Dental Assistant Motorcycle / ATV Repair 
<i Administrative Assistant / Secretary _) Desktop Publishing & Design Natural Health Consultant 
aan Drafting with AutoCAD* PC Repair 
J Auto Mechanics SJ Drug & Alcohol Treatment Specialist _y Pharmacy Assistant 
Gi Beauty Care i Electrician Photography 
i Bookkeeping Bi English as a Second Language Physical Therapy Aide 1 
Business Management Si Forensic Science Plumbing 1 
i Child Day Care Management Funeral Service Education Private Investigator 1 
& Child Psychology S Gardening / Landscaping Psychology / Social Work 
3 Computer Programming Gi Health Care Aide Real Estate Appraiser 1 
© Computer Training © Home Inspector Relaxation Therapist ' 
J Conservation / Environmental J Hotel & Restaurant Management) Small Engine Repair ' 
Science i Interior Decorating Spanish as a Second Language # 
J Contractor / Construction J Legal Assistant / Paralegal G Start Your Own Business! 
Management 4 Locksmith Uy Veterinary Assistant ' 
4 Cooking & Catering a Medical Billing Specialist G Video Game Design ' 
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Open House 
Saturday, October 15 at 1pm 


+ Learn about our Degree & Internship Programs 

+ Meet with Admissions & Financial Aid Representatives 

+ Presentations & Demonstrations in our Professional Studios 
+ Scholarships Available 



















+ AUDIO RECORDING TECHNOLOGY 
ROADCASTING 

SINESS 

+ ELEMENTARY TEI 
+ FILM/WIDEO 

+ JOURNALISM 

+ MASS COMMUNICATION 
USIC TEACHER EDUCATION 
+ MUSIC BUSINESS 

+ MUSIC PERFORMANCE 

+ THEATRE ARTS 


631.656.2110 

















305 N. Service Road Dix Hills, New York 11746 
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'UNES TOP 10 


SONGS 
1 Maroons 
“Moves Like Jagger” -Asw/octone 


2 Adele 


“Someone 








fe You" - xt/Columbia 


3 Foster the People 
“Pumped Up Kicks” 
Startine/Cohumbia 


4 Gym Class Heroes 
“Stereo Hearts” 
Decaydance/Fueled by Ramen 





5 Coldplay 
Parad 





capitol 


6 Cobra starship 
“You Make Me Feel 
Fueled by Ramen 


7 LMFAO 


“party Rock Anthem” 
Party Rack/Iterscope 


8 Rihanna 
“Cheers (Drink to That)” 
SRP/Def am 


9 Lady Gaga 
"YoU and" 
Streamline Konte/interscope 


10 David Guetta 
“without You" -whaca musi 
Astralwerks 
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COLLEGE RADIO 


TOP 10 ALBUMS 


1 Male Bonding 
Endless Now Sub Pop 


2 Stephen Malkmus 
and the Jicks 
Mirror Traffic -narador 


3 Toro Y Moi 
Freaking Out (EP) carpark 


4 Drums 
Portamento -Frenchtiss 


5 Beirut 
The Rip Tide - Pompei 


© Portugal. The Man 
In the Mountain in the Cloud 
‘AvproachingArballoons/Atante 


7 wild Flag 
Wild Flag -Merge 


8 Jacuzzi Boys 
Glazin’ Hardly Art 


9 Mister Heavenly 
Out of Love -sub Pop 


10 Cymbals Eat Guitars 
Lenses Alien -Barsuk 
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From the Vault 
RS 223, October 7th, 1976 


TOP 10 SINGLE: 


1 Walter Murphy and the 
Big Apple Band 
“AFifth of Beethoven” -priar stock 
2 Wild Cherry 
“Play That Funky Music” -pic 
3 Boz Scaggs 
“Lowdown” columbia 
4 Rick Dees and His Cast 
of idiots 
“Disco Duck (Part 1)" -Rso 
5 Chicago 
“if You Leave Me Now’ 
6 CliffRichard 
“Devil Woman” -Rocket 
7 Orleans 
“Still the One” -Asylum 
8 England Dan and 
John Ford Coley 
“I'd Really Love to See You Tonight” 
Big Tee 
9 KCand the Sunshine Band 
(shake, Shake, Shake) Shake 
Your Booty” -rk 


10 Daryl Hall and John Oates 
“She's Gone” -Adantic 





Columbia 


ELTON'S 
FRANK 





On the Cover 

“As soon as someone tries 

to get to know me, | turn off. 
I'm afraid of plunging into 
something that’s going to fuck 
me up. It's reached a point in 
my life when | get to my house 
and my animals and think, 
‘Who am I going to...?" I'm 
certainly not going to bed with 
my horse.” —Elton John 
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Top 40 Albums 





























1 © Lady Antebellum 
“own the night -captoinastvite 
2 2 Adele 
31 
4 © Brantley Gilbert 
Halfway to Heaven 
5 
6 4 TheBeatles 
1 -Apple 
7 3. George strait 
Here for a Good Time -McAnasuile 
8 = Dream Theater 
‘A Dramatic Turn of Events - Roadrunner 
9 6  Jay-Zand Kanye West 
Watch the Throne 
= Roc3Fela/ROc Naton/Def am 
10 "™ The Devil Wears Prada 
Dead Throne -Fevret 
11 5 RedHot chili Peppers 
I'm With You -wamerros. 
12 ©™ anthrax 
Worship Music -stegaorce 
13 11 Jason Aldean 
My Kinda Party -eroken Bow 
14 10 Foster the People 
Torches - startine/columbia 
15 © Primus 
Green Naugahyde -Prawn Song 
16 5 Now39 
Various Artists -universa/E/SonyAtusc 
17 «14 Luke Bryan 
Tailgates & Tanlines -copio! Nashie 
18 ©™ Bush 
The Sea of Memories -2uma Rock 
19 ©™ st. vincent 
Strange Mercy 440 
20 9 Beyoncé 
4 -Parkwood/Columbia 
21 © WeCameas Romans 
Understanding What We've Grown to 
Be - Equal Vision 
22 © Alice Cooper 
n*_ Welcome 2 My Nightmare -ume 
23 17 LadyGaga 
Born This Way - streamiine/Koative/ 
_______itersope : 
24 26 Le’Andria Johnson 
The Awakening of Le’Andria Johnson 
(EP) - asic Workd Gospel 
25 20 Adele 
19 -x/columbia 
26 38 t Jackie Evancho 
Dream With Me -5yco/columbia 
27 22 Mumford & Sons 
Sigh No More - cassoote 
28 23 Eric Church 
Chie - ew mashvie 
29 13 Jakeowen 
Barefoot Bive Jean Night -RcA Nashville 
30 2s Pistol Annies 
Hell on Heels - columbia Nashville 
31 [™ wynton Marsalis and 
Eric Clapton 
Play the Blues: Live From Jazz at 
2 Lincoln Center -Duck 
32 7 Maroons 
Hands All Over Asu/ocrone 
33 29 Blake Shelton 
wed River Blue -wamer Bros. Nastvile 
34 15 BarbraStreisand 
What Matters Most - Columbia 
35 21 Bad Meets Evil 
Hell: The Sequel (EP) ~shady/imerscope 
36 19 Game 
The RE.D. Album -n6c 
37 &™ Girls 
Father, Son, Holy Ghost -rurstie/ 
fanasy Trashcan 
38 12. KatyPerry 
Teenage Dream - capitol 
39 1s David Guetta 
Nothing but the Beat - What ausic/ 
—____Astrahwerts_ —- 
40 42 Lady Antebellum 


Need You Now -capito!wasiville 





Luck Be a Lady 

For the second year in a 
row, Lady Antebellum top 
the charts. Own the Night, 
which sold 347,000 copies 
in Week One, is 2011's big- 
gest country debut. 


Pa 








— Beatles Get Back 
The Beatles remastered 
their hits set 1 - the top- 
selling album of the 2000s 
- propelling it back into 
the Top 10, with 106,000 
copies sold in two weeks. 





Sister of Mercy 
Singer-guitarist Annie 
Clark (a.k.a. St. Vincent) 
marries eerily beautiful 
vocals to gnarly riffs on 
Strange Mercy, which sold 
20,000 units in Week One. 








— Scarin’ Is Caring 
Thirty-six years after his 
classic album Welcome to 
My Nightmare, Alice Coop- 
er cuta sequel featuring 
a guest appearance from 
Ke$ha. Scary! 

0 chart position on Sept. 2tst, 2011, 
00 chart position on Sept. 14th, 2011 
(ETS New Entry t Greatest Gainer 
EM re-entry 

conyiit 20 


eaccte™ Billeoard. 


Sirgitsrescved,  Wawcbillbearé.com 
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